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Airplane Exports for Half Year |Commodity Rates 


Exceed Total Shipments in 1928 |p Tariff Measure 


Vessels Over 1600 Tons Must’ Carry Wireless Under 


Sales Abroad Declared to Be Growing More Rapidly Than 
Convention Adopted by International Con- 


By Farm Board 


Are Announced 


In spite of forest fires burning large 


Advances Up to 90 Per Cent 
Of Value of Crop Are 
Now Obtainable by 


Cooperatives. 


Payment of Full Price 
To Growers Planned 


Fund Will Be in Addition to 
Amounts Provided by Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks and 
Farm Associations. 


Financial advances equal to 90 per 
cent of the fixed value of the crop will 


be available to cotton cooperative as- | 


sociations of the South to assist in the 
movement of this year’s crop, the Fed- 


eral Farm Board announced August 19. | 


The cooperative associations, the an- 
nouncement explained, now are able to 


obtain, loans from the Federal Intermedi- | 


ate Credit Banks to the amount of 65 
per cent of the value of cotton. The 
Farm Board proposes to make an addi- 
tional loan of 25 per cent, or an aggre- 
gate loah of 90 per cent, on cotton on 
which a definite value has been fixe 
by hedging in the futures market. The 
loans will be from the $150,000,000 re- 


volving fund placed at the disposal of | 


the Board. 
Carl Williams, member of the Board, 


declared orally that the Board will “go | 


as far as they (the cotton growers) 
want to go on the basis agreed upon.” 


He said that if they could get cotton | 
enough to use $25,000,000 of the Board’s | 


funds, it will be available. 
Will Meet Needs of Growers. 

“The arrangement will meet the needs 
of the growers and at the same time 
permit the associations to market the 
cotton as spinners and consumers need 
it,” he declared. “It i; just exactly what 
the cotton growers wanted.” 

The Board also announced the ap- 


pointment of Edgar Markham, for more | 
than 12 years a Washington newspaper | 
correspondent, as assistant to the chair- | 
man of the Board, in charge of press re- | 
It was explained that a part} 
of his duties will be to serve as a con- | 


lations. 


tact man between the Washington cor- 
respondents and the Board. 

The full text. of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Following a number of conferences 
with officials of the American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, the Federal Farm 
Board has tentativly agreed to make cer- 
tain financial advances to cotton coopera- 
tive associations of the South to assist in 
the movement of this year’s crop. 

Credit Banks Make Advances. 

These associations are now able to ob- 
tain loans from the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks to the amount of 65 per cent 
of the value of the cotton. The Federal 
Farm Board proposes to loan an ad- 


ditional 25 per cent—a total of 90 per) 


cent for the two Government agencies— 
on cotton on which a definite value has 
been fixed by hedging in the future mar- 
ket. The total volume of advances of this 
sort to be made by the Federal Farm 
Board will be limited only by the actual 
requirements of the cotton cooperative 
associations. It is expected that the sum 
involved for this year’s marketing opera- 
tions will run somewhere between $5,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000. 

The effect of the secondary loans by 
the Federal Farm Board will be to permit 
the cooperative association to make fina! 
settlement, with the member-grower when 
the latter desires to sell his cotton, with- 
out forcing that cotton onto the market 
at a time when buyers may already be 
oversupplied. 

From the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank and the Federal: Farm Board, the 
association will receive advances equal 
to. 90 per cent of the fixed value. To this 
amount the cotton associations will add 
10 per cent from their own capital re- 


serves, will pay in full the grower who | 


is in distress and must have money, and 
will at the sarhe time be able to merchan- 
dise the cotton in an orderly fashion as 
the spinning mills of the world require it. 


In Wholesale Prices 


Farm Products Said to Have 
Been Higher in July. 
A continued upward trend in wholesale 


prices was noted in July, as compared 
with the preceding month, and the general 


weighted index of commodities rose from | 


96.4 in June to 98.0, according to a 
review made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The Department’s summary follows in 
full text: 

There was an increase of 2% per cent 
over May, when the index number was 
95.8, the lowest level reached during the 
present year. Compared with July, 1928, 
with an index number of 98.3, a decrease 
of one-third of 1 per cent is shown. Based 
on these figures the purchasing power 
of the dollar in July, 1929, was 102.0 
compared with 100.0 in 1926. 

Food Prices Increased. 


Farm products showed the greatest | 
price increases from June to July, with | 


pronounced advances for all grains, es- 
pecially wheat, and for eggs and pota- 
tones. Prices of calves, beef steers, hogs, 
lambs, and flaxseed were also upward, 
while only a few articles, including sows, 
hay, and onions showed.a decrease. The 
net increase for the group as a whole 
was more than 4 per cent, 

Foods also showed a decided increase 
in- average price, with wheat flour, corn- 
meal and certain meat products advanc- 
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d| 


lended June 30, according to the Food, 


lity, but its enforcement has assisted ma- 


ference on Safety of Life at Sea. 


At least 1000 existing ships will be 
required to be equipped with wireless by 


the convention for safety at sea, adopted | 
at the International Conference on Safety | 


of Life at Sea, a report on which was 
made public by the Department of State 
on August 19. . 


| All passengers ships and all cargo ships 
| of over 1600 tons gross will be required to 
carry wireless, under the terms of the 
convention. 

| All vessels will be required to carry 
lifeboats to accomodate everyone on 
board, the report states. 

The report was presented by the Chair- 
man of the American delegation, Rep- 
jresentative White (Rep.) of Lewiston, 
Me., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The convention will come into force 
July 1, 1931, provided at least five parties 
| have deposited their ratifications. 

The convention recognizes the use of | 
any automatic radio receiver alarm meet- | 


American Interests 
Dominate Automotive 


| 


| Industry in Denmark 


|Review of Commerce and 
Industry Shows Two Main 
Plants Use Parts From 
United States. 


Practically all of Denmark’s automo- 
tive industry, an important factor in the 
economic advance of the country, is in 
the hands of two leading American as- 
sembly plants, which import most parts 
from the United States, according to a 
survey of Danish industry by Anders 
Larsen, of the Division of, Regional In- 
formation, Department of Commerce. 

In proportion to its population, Den- 
mar*.ig the greatest user of automobiles 
among cortinental countries, Mr. Larsen 
reports. A new plant now under con- 
| struction will have a capacity output of 
30,000 cars a year, the review states. 

The survey of Danish commerce and 
| industry follows in full text: 


Recovery From Depression. 


Denmark is at present emerging suc- 
cessfully from the most critical period of 

}its recent economic history. At. the | 
'close of 1927 it was generally predicted | 
|that the postwar depression was . being 
| definitely overcome and that a slow and 
| steady improvement would follow. Dur- 
ling 1928 this recovery was especially 
| noticeable in practically all branches of 
| Danish industry and trade. 
Leading industries showed increased 
| activity which was reflected in reduced 
unemployment, and the agricultural sit- 
uation was benefited by unusually large 
|erops, favorable prices, and heavy ex- 
| ports of agricultural products. Foreign 
\trade established a new record in turn- 
}over, and the import surplus was very 
\low. Export prices showed a favorable 
relation to import prices. 

Denmark is a small country with an 
area of only 16.608 square miles, about | 
one-third that of the State of New York, 
and a population of a little less than 3,- 
500,000. In the absence of native sup- 
plies of industrial raw materials, such as 
coal and iron, agricluture has assumed | 
primary importance in Danish economy, 
and Denmark has become a notably pro- 
gressive agricultural nation. 

Industrial development, however, is by 
no means absent, and the products of 
national industry are making steady 
gains in the domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. The selection of Denmark by two 
leading American automotive companies 
as the location of their assembly plants 
is evidence of the country’s adaptability 
to industry. Furthermore, on account 
of its geographic position, extensive ex- 
port trade, and dependence on imports 
for an adequate supply of raw material 
for its growing industry, Denmark has 
become a very active trading nation; its 
per capita foreign trade, in fact, is the 
highest in Europe. 

About 76 per cent of the total area of | 
Denmark is under cultivation, supplying | 
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| ing the specifications of the Washington 
| Radiotelegraph Convention, the report 


| states. It was believed that recognition 


;number of ships which might hear a 


of safety of all vessels, It was explained. 
The North Atlantic Ice Partol, estab- 


of Life at Sea, is continued and 
activities enlarged. The equipment of 
ships of 5,000 tons and over with a radio 
|compass is required, the report states. 
| Alterations in the international regula- 
tions for preventing collisions at sea are 
recommended. 


Provision is made for future confer-| 


ences for the revision of the convention, 
the first of which may not be held until 
the convention has been in force five 


| years. 


The full text of Mr. 


force), consisted of representatives of 
18 governments and results in the sig- 
nature of a comprehensive convention, 
with annexed regulations, and a final 
act. The convention will come into 
force July 1, 1931, provided at least 
five parties have deposited their ratifica- 
tions. In the opinion of the American 
delegation “it represents a marked ad- 
vance over the present legal standards 
and practices of the world.” Among 
the subjects dealt with are: 

Ship Construction. In the first 
stance safety depends upon 
constructed ships. More stringent re- 
quirements than now existing are set 
forth concerning water-tight subdivisions 
and decks, fire-resisting bulkheads, 
exits, pumping apparatus, etc. Stability 
tests for new ships provided. 


Life-saving Appliances. Among the 


| numerous requirements is a provision of 


sufficient life boats to accommodate all 
persons on the ship. 

Radiotelegraphy. Subject to ‘definite 
exceptions all passenger ships and all 
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Building of Railway 
To Serve Oil Field 


In Texas Is Favored 


| Line Would Extend Through 


Three Counties for Dis- 
tance of 43 
Miles 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised in a proposed report to 


|authorize the Yates & West Texas Rail- | 


way Company, a nce company, to con- 
struct a 43-mile line of railroad in Upton, 


Crockett, and Pecos counties, Texas, it | 


was announced on August 19. 
The proposed report, filed by Ex- 
aminer M. S. Jameson, also recommends 


that the request for permission to retain | 


excess earnings of the proposed line be 
granted, 

The line proposed to be built would 
extend from a point on the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway of Texas at 
or near Rankin, southerly via Iraan, to 
Sheffield, all in Texas. 


The authorization recommended would | 


be given over the objection of the Orient 


jline, a part of the Santa Fe system, if | 
the Commission should adopt the pro- | 
The Orient, by its in- | 
tervention in the proceeding, contended | 


posed report. 


that if the Commission should find that 
a line should be built, the Orient should 
be allowed, because of its operations in 
that portion of Texas, to build it. It 
was argued, however, that there was no 


present need for the proposed construc- | 


tion. 

The examiner recommends that the 
applicant, having initiated the proposal, 
should preferably be given permission to 
build and operate the line. The conngc- 
tion of certain »f the incorporators of 


the applicant railroad with oil companies | 


or the oil lands to be served by the pro- 
posed construction does not constitute 
control of the applicant by an industry 
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Quality of Milk Imported From Canada 
Improved Greatly Under Regulatory Law 


Dairy Industry of Dominion Said to Have Revolutionized | 


Sanitary Methods to Comply With Act. 


Americans and Canadians have bene- | 
fited mutually from the first year’s en- 
forcement of the Import Milk Act, which 


Drug and Insecticide Administration, the | 
Department of Agriculture stated Au- 
gust 19. 

Not only has the act eliminated low- 
grade Canadian milk from shipments to 
the United States, thereby assuring safe, 
clean milk and cream of excellent qual- 


terially in improving sanitary conditions 
on many Canadian dairy farms, the De- 
partment stated. The full text of the 
statement follows: | 





The Import Milk Act, made effective | 
May 15, 1927, but not under full en- 
forcement until a year ago, is called the 
first contro! system on milk and cream 


the standards set were strict enough to! 


result in a definite and lasting improve- 
ment of quality and where the safety of 
the project from a health standpoint is 


| very carefully guarded, 


“The very finest cooperation from the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture and 


«particularly from the office and staff of 
*|the Veterinary Director General” is re- 


ported by officials of the administration 
in direct charge of the enforcement 
work. 

In accordance with the Act, the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture issues 


permits to Canadian producers and ship- | 


pers allowing them to send milk and 
cream into the United States. These 


|permits are issued after inspections and 


recommendations have been made by 
Canadian veterinary and sanitary offi- 
cials. American veterinarians and _ in- 
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of this instrument would increase the | 


distress call and so add to the margin | 


lished by the 1914 Convention for Safety | 
its | 


White’s sum-' 
{mary of the report follows: 

The conference, called to conclude a! 
convention on safety of life at sea to) 
replace that of 1914 (never put inte! 


in- | 
properly | 


districts in the West this year, figures | 
from January 1 to July 31, the latest 
available, show that the regular protec- 
| tive organization maintained by the For- | 
}est Service has been functioning with, 
| record-making efficiency in the National 
| Forests, it was stated orally on August! 
/19 in the Department of Agriculture. 

During the period, it was announced, 
2,698 fires started. Of these, the De- 
partment explained, 1,788, or 66 per 
| cent, were controlled before they reached 
a quarter of an acre in size, and 668 
fires were controlled between a quarter 
of an acre and 10 acres in size. 

Ninety one per cent of the fires started 
from the first of the year to July 31 were 
!controlled within less than 10 acres, and 
these are the fires that the regular pro- 
| tective association combats. This consti- 
;tutes a new record it was pointed out. 
The other nine per cent, it was explained, 
{were combatted by the emergency fire 
fighters. 

The chief cause of the present forest 
|fires in the West is lightning, a total 
of 1,493 fires being thus started up to 
The West. the 
Department recalled, is having a large 
number of electric storms, and is suffer- 
ing from drouth. 
| The remainder were entered as man- 
caused fires, most of which were due to 
}eareless smokers and campers. 


| July 31, it was said.- 


| Expenditure Increased. 
| From July 1 to August 10, it was said, 
| $450,000 was expended on forest fires 
| from the emergency fund, about $240,000 
| more than was spent in the same period 
|last.year. Most of the fund was ex- 
| pended in the far West, although $235,- 
000 was expended in the Great. Lakes 


> 
v9 
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Foreign Countries 
Adopting American | 


Methods of Building 


Demand for Speed in Con- 
struction Increases Exports 
€ Equipment to-Other 
Nations. 


| 


The demand abroad for speed and econ- 
omy in construction has resulted in a 
world-wide demand for American con- 
struction materials, it was stated orally 
at the Machinery Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on August 19. 

Use of American methods in foreign 

| countries is shown by the fact that ex- 
ports of machinery and equipment from 
the United States have more than dou- 
bled since 1925, it was said. 


with $14,000,000 worth of construction 
machinery. 
Greater Demand for Speed. 


machinery designed for rapid building, it | 
| was explained. Speed and economy are 
becoming more and more essential in all 
foreign building and indications are that 
exports of construction materials will 
|continue to grow. 

Statistics for the first six months of 
1929 are not yet available, but from the 
months that have been reported it is 
|thought that the main trends of the ex- 
| port trade will remain the same although 
|some minor changes are likely, the Di- 
| vision stated, 

Canada Is Leading Market. 

Canada was the greatest market for 
American construction machinery last 
year with Russia next. The amount of 
construction material used in Canada, 
in Russia. Canada bought $3,602,726, 
while Russia was the market for $1,042,- 
123 worth of American machinery. 

Although foreign labor is cheaper than 





Domestic Production, June Trade Estab- 
lishing New Record. 


The United States exports of aero-,into the aeronautic field and, as these 
nautical products are increasing more| have not yet figured in the trade, there 
rapidly than domestic production, ship-| is every reason to believe that exports 
ments of airplanes and parts from this|for the last half of the year will more 
country during the first half of 1929 re-| than duplicate those of the first six 

| 
vealing a gain of more than $1,509,933 | —. , < bs 

‘ : 5 vikeltd ae of e value of aeronautic exports dur- 
over the entire year 1928 which was re foe the iret. six months. of. 1989. wes 
corded as the peak year, according to a| $5174,656—more by $1,509,933 than the 
report from the Chief of the Aeronautic | total for last year, which will be re- 
Trade Division, of the Department of) membered as the peak year. Of the 
Commerce, Leighton W. Rogers. former amount, 199 airplanes, seaplanes, | 

A total of 199 land planes, seaplanes | and amphibians accounted for $3,290,949, | 
and amphibians, valued at $3,290,949, 178/ as compared with 162 at $1,759,653 for 
engines valued at $830,282, and parts| the whole of 1928; parts accounted for 
representing a total of $1,053,525 were | $1,053,525 and 178 engines for $830,282, 
shipped to foreign countries during the|in comparison with $1,240,244 in parts 
first six months of the current year, the | and 179 engines at $664,826 for the last 


Senator Smoot Submits Draft 
Of Revisions in 15 Sched-. 
ules and the Free 
List. 


Minority Members 
To Consider Changes 
Mr. Thomas Proposes to Con- 
fine Consideration to Agri- 


culture and Distressed 
Industries. 


report stated. 

The Department’s summary of aero- 
nautical exports follows in full text: 

In recent months several new and _im- 
portant export organizations have come 


Sound Films Aid Sale 
Of Records in Brazil 


American talking motion pictures 
shown in Brazil have materially stimu- 
lated the sale of phonograph records of 
theme music from the productions, ac- 
cording to a report from the Trade Com- 
missioner at Sao Paulo, W. G. McCreery, 
made public August 19 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s 
in full text: 

When talking pictures are shown 
whose theme music has been recorded 
on phonograph records, the record re- 
tailers advertise the appropriate selec- 
tions before, at the time and after the 
film appears. It is reported that in sev- 
eral cases the retailers have sold out 
their complete stocks, by this method. 
This large sale of records following the 
introduction of the American “talkies” 
has been particularly noticeable in Sao 
Paulo. 


statement fo'lows 


‘Border Hostilities 


In China Minimized 


lendar year. 
The average unit value of the air- 
craft exported increased from $10,850 


|ca 
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American Ship Line 
From Pacifie Coast 
To Europe Proposed 


Private Operators Are Prom- 
ised Aid by Government 
Loans and Long-term 

Mail Contracts. 





An American-owned, speedy, freight 
| and passenger service from the ports of 
| the Pacific Coast direct to the United 
| Kingdom and northern Europe, is the 
| “erying need” of the American Merchant 


| Marine, Jefferson Myers, Pacific Coast | 
United States | 
| Shipping Board declared in an address 


|Commissioner of the 


at Seattle, Wash., on August 19. 


As, the demand for’Paeific coast prod- | 
ases in the fofeign markets | 


ucts “hi 
| this trade route becomes of greater im- 
portance, said Commissioner Myers, and 


| yet there is not a single American-owned 
line operating in this area. There are 


| 14 foreign lines competing for the busi-| 


|Reports of Russian Attacks "ess, however, he said, 


however, was far in excess of that used | 


|chuli and Chalainor. 
| that 


in this country, this does not make up| 


plete work by hand-labor, it was said, 


for the length of time necessary to com- | 


this being an important factor in the for- | 


eign demand, 


Capital Requirements 


Half of Stores With Less Than 
| $15,000 Found to Fail. 


The influence of capital strength on 
the longevity of retail grocery stores in 
|}a Southern city is indicated in figures 
showing that 50 per cent of the town’s 
grocery stores with a capital rating be- 
low $15,000 failed from 1923 to 1928, 
while 92 per cent of retail grocery con- 
cerns capitalized above $15,000 in 1923 | 
survived, with an average increase of 
42 per cent, according to a survey con- 
ducted by a newspaper, and made public | 
August 19 by the Department of Com- | 
merce. 
| The review, which covers only stores of 
|the Southern city having a published 
credit rating, follows in full text: 

* An increase of 7 per cent since 1923 

is reported in the average credit stand- 

ing of grocers in that community. Al- 

though a 54 per cent mortality of in- 

dependent grocers in the perior was re- 

ported, 73 per cent of the stores operat- | 
|ing both in 1923 and 1928 are stated to 
have improved their financial standing, 
while 13 per cent declined and 14 per | 
cent remained the same. A 39 per cent | 
increase since 1923 in the number of in- | 
| dependent grocers in the first or second 
| credit standing class is reported. 

Only 9 per cent of local grocers listed 
in 1923 are said to have rated $15,000 or 
better. In 1928 the percentage was given 
as 21.7, a rating of $7.500 or better be- 


|spectors check up these inspections and ing given to 34.8 per cent of independ- 
‘production by a Federal agency where | , 
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| the 


Are Received by Depart- 
ment of State. 


Cabled dispatches from China received 


| inv 
Last year| by the Department of State appear to| ern 
this country furnished foreign nations, minimize the seriousness of re 


ports of | 
clashes along the Manchurian - Siberian | 


| border, the Acting Secretary of State, 
Builders having only a limited time in| William R. Castle, Jr., stated orally Au-| 
which to complete a job use ‘American! gust 19. | 


The Department announced that it has | 
received a report stating that the Chinese 
Government in Mukden is sending 40,000 
troops north, and that another message | 


had been received stating that small So- | long tons. 


viet raiding parties have clashed with| 
Chinese troops on Chinese territory. 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Department is in receipt of a 
telegram from Myrl S. Myers, American 
Consul at Mukden, dated August 17, 


| through the American Legation at Pe- 


king, to the effect that an official tele- 
gram from Tsitsihar received by the 
Government on Saturday afternoon 
stated that 10,000 Soviet troops, with 30 
field pieces and machine guns, crossed 
the border and attacked between Man- 
The report states 
50 Chinese soldiers were killed. 
Mr. Myers adds that a_ semi-official 
source states that Mukden is sending 
40,000 troops north, half to the Western 
and half to the Eastern front. 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram, dated August 19, from George C. 
Hanson, the American Consul at Harbin, 
stating that small Soviet raiding parties 
have clashed with Chinese troops on 


| Chinese territory near Manchuria Sta- 


Of Grocers Surveyed 


tion, Lahasusu, and Pogranichania, and 
that the Chinese casualties have been 
about 200 so far. 


Beef Imports Gain 
In Six-month Period 


Increase of 20.2 Per Cent Over 
1928 Figure Recorded. 


United States imports of all types of 
beef reached 22,754,000 pounds for the 
first six months of 1929, an increase of 


20.2 per cent over the corresponding fig- | 


ures a year ago, according to the foreign 


crop report of the Department of Agri-| 


culture just made public. During the 
decade 1919-1928 the United States im- 
ported 332,039,000 pounds of fresh and 
frozen beef, the bulk of which came from 
Canada. 

At the same time the report, discuss- 
ing the world situation in cattle and beef, 
says that Brazil appears to be practically 
only important cattle - producing 


| country in South America showing indi- 


cations of definitely larger cattle num- 
bers in recent years. The bulk of its 
slaughtered cattle has been for the 


| “jerked, or dried” beef trade within Bra- 


zil and its neighboring countries. Offi- 
cial reports, however, show a shifting 


away from jerked beef production there. | 


(The full text of the summary of the 


| report for the United States in the dis- 


cussion of the world cattle and beef situ- 
ation is printed on Page 8.) 


| Aid Is Promised. 


| 


The} 


| 


Calling upon business interests of the | 
Coast to establish such a line, the of-| 
ficial declared that the project must ob- 
tain its start from private initiative and | 
estment He pointed out that the gov- 
ment will help finance the project by | 
lending 75 per cent of the biulding costs, 
at a very low interest rate, and that once 
the line is established, further govern- | 
ment aid may be secured through “long- | 
term mail contracts on a lucrative basis.” | 

Commissioner Myers pointed out that | 
Pacific Coast exports to the United | 

Kingdom last year amounted to 2,500,000 
| long tons, whereas imports from these 
countries amounted to more than 600,000 
“Practically all this enormous | 


tonnage was carried in foreign bottoms | 


| 


| because we have no regular American 
lines on this route.” 

The full text of the address follows: | 

I wish to say a few words to you about | 
a matter that concerns not Seattle alone | 
ut also all the other ports on this 
| coast. 

It is a matter of great importance to 
you, I think, but it is also a matter of | 
| very great importance to every grower, | 
|every shipper, and indirectly, to every | 
| business interest from the Mexican line | 
|to the Canadian border. 

1 


Need Fast Ships. 


I refer to the necessity—the impera- 
|tive necessity—I. might say the crying | 
jneed—-of having an American owned, 
| speedy, freight and passenger service | 
|established from the ports of this great | 
coast to the United Kingdom and north-! 
|ern Europe. 

This trade route, which is becoming of 
greater importance every day, as the de- | 
mand for our local products increases in 
|those foreign markets, is not now served 
{by a single American owned line, 
although there are some 14 foreign lines | 
competing for our business. Moreover, 
this trade is so attractive and s. lucra- 
|tive, it possesses such great attractions 
for future expansion, that some of our 
| maritime rivals sre now constructing new 
|fleets of fast, motor driven, refrigerator 
ships, equipped also to carry a limited 
number ef passengers, which soon will be 


| 2 


[Continued on Page Column 5.) 


New Type of Plane 
Completed for Navy 


High-speed Craft May Be En- 
tered in Air Races. 


A new type of ‘naval fighting plane, | 
of unusually high speed, has been com- | 
pleted at the Naval Aircraft Factory | 
at Philadelphia, and will undergo test | 
runs at the Naval Air Station at Ana-| 
costia, D. C., it was announced orally | 


of the Department of the Navy. | 
The plane, bearing , the designation | 
F6C-3, it was stated, is a modified Cur- 
tiss “Hawk,” employing “Prestone” as | 
a cooling fluid. Whether the plane will | 
be entered in the National Air Races, 
at Cleveland, this week, it was staced, 
depends on the results of the tests and 
on whether or not military planes will 
be permitted to enter the “free-for-all | 
speed race” scheduled for the meeting. 





| Government and other securities dec] 
| $396,000,000 during the quarter 


The Senate reconvened August 19 fol- 
{lowing its summer recess and immes- 
diately adjourned until August 22. Mean- 
while minority members of the Commit- 


tee on Finance were presented . with 
copies of the-tentative revision made by 
|the majority members of the dutiable 
jand free list schedules of the tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667). 

| Copies of the changes proposed by the 
|;majority members of the Committee 
were also presented to the press. (A 
summary made of the various changes 
|in rates, compared with the rates passed 
| by the House and the duties now in force, 
will be found on page 8.) The adminis- 
trative provisions probably will be com- 
pleted by the majority members so that 
the entire bill may be presented to the 
Senate by September 4, it had been an- 
nounced previously. 


Statement by Mr. Thomas. 


In a statement issued following the 
meeting of the Senate, Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, a member of the 
Committee, announced he expected to 
introduce a_ resolution which would 
strike out all parts of the tariff bill not 
relating to agricultural schedules, spe- 
cial, and administrative provisions. His 
proposed resolution, however, would al- 
low the submission on the floor of the 
Senate of specific amendments for the 
aid of any industry in distress. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relgtions Committee, 
stated orally August 19 that he favored 
“in principle” the plan proposed by 
Senator Thomas, 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, stated 
orally that on August 20 he would make 
public a statement explaining certain 


| provisions of the Senate bill. 


Changes were made by the Senate 
Finance Committee in all 15 commodity 
schedules of the House bill (H. R. 2667) 
and the text of schedules as made public 


by the majority membership of the Com- 


mittee showed a tendency to reduce 
House rates on various commodities not 
included in the agricultural schedule or 
regarded as agricultural items. 

The $3 per hundred pounds rate on 
raw sugar, which provided for a Cuban 
sugar rate of $2.40 per hundred pounds, 
was reduced by the Senate majority to 
$2.75 per hundred and $2.20 for Cuban 
sugar imports. The existing Cuban rate 
is $1.76. 

Would Limit Changes. 

The full text of a statement made 
public by Senator Thomas regarding his 
proposed resolution follows: 

In the main the resolution limits 
tariff revision, at this time, to agricul- 
tural products and provisions and to 
amendments of administrative provisions 
found necessary in the administration of 
the general tariff law. If the resolution 
should be agreed to, it will be in order to 
offer amendments relating to the several 
schedules eliminated from the bill, but 
if offered, the burden will be upon the 
proposer to make a case or else such 
amendment would fail. 

No doubt, there are some provisions of 
the existing law which need revision and 
the procedure suggested in the resolution 
will make this possible. The resolution, 
it adopted, and if adhered to, will give 
agriculture due consideration, will carry 
out the evident intent of the President in 
convening the special session of Con- 
gress, and will give the country a limited 
revision of the tariff. 


Loans Are Increased 
By Reserve System 


Investments in Securities De- 
clined Among Member Banks, 


Figures showing the condition of all 
banks which were members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System on June 29, made 
public August 19 by the Federal Reserve 
Board, give their loans and investments 
as $35,711,000,000, an increase of $318,- 
000,000 for the three months since March 
27, the preceding call date, and of $650,- 
000,000 since June 30 of last year. Total 


|loans increased $714,000,000 during the 
the — 


quarter and $1,356,000,000 duri 
year, while investments in United States 
‘3 
$706,000,000 during the year. s 
The full text of the Board’s statemeat 
follows: i * 
Loans of member banks in New York 
City 
March 27 and June 29 and $913,000,000 


- 


during the year ended June, 1929, while 


August 19 at the Bureau of Aeronautics | their investments in United States 


ernment and other securities d 
$153,000,000 during the quarter al 
$191,000,000 during the year. Membr 
banks in Chicago reported a decrease 
$23,000,000 in loans since March 27 an 


in 


lof $28,000,000 since June of last 


and a decrease of $3,000,000 in invest 
ments for the quarter and of $ 
000 for the year. Loans of 


[Continued on Page 12, 


increased $587,000,000 between — 


¥ 


“ 
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tencian Workers |Contract Work Said to Have Improved |Special Tribunals Exports of Airplanes for Six Months Ownership of Homes 
. Organized 942 Farm Income of Operatives in Silk Industry, Consider Juvenile |. Exceeded Total Shipments Last Year) In Cities Encouraged 


Soar | —__—__—— | 7 AGS av| By V lan Bank 
Cooperatives in Year Volume of Employment Reduced by Development of New Cases in 46 tates Sales Abroad Declared to Be Growing More Rapidly y énezuela 


System, Says Department of Labor | —_———_ Than Domestic Production, oa ales 
Associations Formed in 1928 —__—— | Procedure Is Said to Be De- Siegen Governmental Institution Of- 


Made Sales of $16 755. Development of contract work in the|ance of the members of families work- | signed to Be Equitable In- | [Continued from Page 1.] fers Loans to Artisans as 
'. ’ Paterson, N. J., silk industry has im- | ing in their own contract shops. | — o 3 16.500 1 of ines from $3,700. went to Chile during the whole of 1928 M Assist in P 
018 and Showed proved the financial condition of opera-| Unless a shopowner is himself a loom | stead of Criminal in Deal- | to $16,500 and of engines irom #8, : s : eans to Assist in Fur- 


Profit. ‘tives, but reduced the volume of em- fixer, he must employ some one person ing With Children. | to $4,680, indicating, in the case of air-|and only 20 aircraft valued at $190,133 


|ployment, according to an analysis to to keep his looms in order. Some shops 


planes, that lowered prices are not the| went to Mexico during the last calendar chase ef Houses 
cause of larger sales abroad and, in|year. The offices of the commercial | - 
ithe case of engines, that stocks of warjattache at Mexico City and Santiago, A labor bank, capitalized at, 6,000,000 
surplus engines are about depleted and | Chile, have been of material assistance | po]jvars (about $655,800), designed to 


!appear in the forthcoming Monthly La-| share the expense of maintaining a loom ne 
During 1928 extension be or- eee bint — by the ene of age od } oe other small concerns. en a All Giaten bast Ne: — and Le 
anized 942 cooperative marketing asso- bor Statistics, Department o bor. |loom fixer may ‘r may not weave, but a| ming, have adopted legislation providing B. , : . pe is Sinan? ta the ivars | t 7 to 
Cations that made total purchases’ [Under the contract system operating | !oom fixer en.ployed in a single shop must special court organization to deal with catteval to & aibetes er =P being ee eae cotenl demas | assist os ee homes, ae 
amounting to $3,041,740, total sales jn Paterson two groups are sending work | also operate the four looms assigned to | juvenile cases and such courts are in “Although the increase in aircraft ex-|stration of aircraft in the field was ae = ’ ar r e arene 
amounting to $16,755,018, and profits in| to contractors te be woven—commission | him and in addition the four of his em- existence in every city in the United | This | ‘S ee a, ome ing 2 ae 
connection with such sales totaling merchants and independent producers Ployer when the latier is occupied with | States with more than 100,000 popula-| i onand for military planes in Mexico,| method of obtaining business seems to | ai oan wt must 19 by th De a 
$1,359,216, according to figures just who have taken on orders beyond their | other matters. tion, it was stated in the report, “The §.. that country was the largest cus-|be the logical one to follow in entering | "2 . - Co ee The D oC emeate 
compiled and made public by the Depart- capacity, the survey shows.  ~ | Mill A is a good example of a mill| Child, the Family, and the Court,” just. tomer during the pericd under review, | other Latin American markets. ee 0 eens. 2 Boao, men 
ment of Agriculture. The Department’s review of the con-| having numerous small shops showing issued by the Children’s Bureau of the (oi mercial types are finding their way | Although aircraft exports to Canada | 5t@tement follows in MS 
. abroad, as they are to Mexico, for opera- | increased over those for the first half | The purpose of the bank is to make 


ports may be attributed in part to the | largely responsible for the sales. 


The 2,269 cooperative associations 1 : ae the growth in numbers of the contract | Department of Labor. 
previously organized by extension work- or rlan in Paterson follows in full shops especially. It is less acceptable as | The report, it was pointed out by tion over air transport routes. |of last year, the ratio of increase was 20-year loans at low interest rates to 
ers, the Department said, made purchases ; r a choice in showing the typical physical Grace Abbot, Chief of the Bureau, in her, ,. 7 inot so large as in the case of total ex-| needy persons of the laboring class for 
last year reaching a total value of $42,- Paterson, N. J., has a large group of | .nditions under which much silk labor |/etter of transmittal to the Secretary New Record Set |ports to all markets. This expansion |the purchase of small dwelling houses 
406,893, total sales valued at $170,998,-| broad-silk weavers who are working | works, as it is properly constructed and|°f Labor, deals with the operation of | By Exports in June |may be accounted for by the Canadian| in the urban centers. Under the terms 
744, and total profits in connection with UNder contract much as do the workers |...) lighted, in contrast with the many | the judicial system in. its contacts wite |S -3 : ‘ branch factories of United States air-|of the law, loans can be made only to 
such sales amounting to $9,651,594. in the various cottage industries of | i ,adequately lightec and badly ventilated | the child and the family. During June of this year woe exports | craft manufacturers. | worthy Venezuelan artisans who, by rea- 

This makes the total sales during 1928 | Europe and in the So yge er trades. | in} buildings in use, which are hazard- Prosedure Ya Informal. of ee a Se + eI _ The planes shown as destined for Hong | son of education or practical experience, 
by all cooperatives whose organization ese weavers may be designated as (4. to the health and safety of the Pic kuvenile: ‘court-aainiatrats Dee a. Beate oo alt= | Kong were in reality for reexport to the | are trained to manual dexterity in some 
was initiated by extension workers Contractors and their shops as contract ; n juvenile court administration, an craft at $855,879, 29 engines at $111,827, | Canton district of China. China there-| art or trade and who are regularly em- 


amount to $187,753,762 with total profits Shops. Typical contract shops in Pater- er jinformal procedure designed to save and $207,015 worth of parts were eX-| fore took 16 American commercial air- | ployed in such trade or calling. Borrow- 


sé | ; ; ' ’ , rj . ‘ ° 
of $11,010,810. son are small. A contractor may operate | Selling Agent Advances rather than to punish has come into} ported. May, 1929, was the previous planes =>. first, six months ot ers may not ee owners of dwelling 
929, as c ed with nine ouses, nor in possess i 


alone, but in most instances he weaves I fall it was pointed out. Following is the | peak month for these exports, with 49 | 
More County Agents Employed. and at the same time supervises a small Funds to Producer Seema section relating to ju- aircraft ° Bib ange 24 Pr, at $94,-| whole of 1928. Not all of these planes| means for the purchase of such houses 
During the year 72 additional county group of workers, often made up of; Not only are the commission mer- Fe : : 315, and $189,958 in parts. ; |were sold as the result of demonstra-| under the usual commercial terms of 
extension agents and 40 additional members of his own family. chants becoming more closely allied with As early as 1890 children’s courts Chile followed Mexico in importance |tions, but are of types made popular by| payment. Only one house may be pur- 
specialists were taken on, and it was’ The difference between the position of the producing trade because of the Were introduced in South Australia by as a — for. a — the | the long-distance flights of 1927. One! chased by a single borrower. 
possible to employ these additional exten-° a contractor and an independent producer | spread of the contract system, but the ministerial order, and they were subse- January ee nn of ok ile tak- type recentiy imported from the United | Monthly Payments Provided. 
tion workers largely on account of the lies in the fact that a contractor has | selling agents who market goods for in- quenily legalized under a State act in ing 32 airplanes valued at $615,750 and | States, and soon to be operated on Chin-| ,, - 
Sh Seuthe s rized in the Cs Ba | eee omen : : S bet 1895. Legislation looking to the same Mexico taking 62 at $1,316,874. None | gca aj i ere ence Med : | These houses are sold at 14,500 and 
appropriations authorized in the Capper- raw materials supplied to him and has} dependent producers are taking a part a |ese air transportation lines, was an im- | : : 
. 2 | proved. for f lane thich flew | 15,000 bolivars each, payable in monthly 
|F ge IO coupe yh gh “| installments of 95 and 96 bolivar: yer 
through a part of China on an attempted | '"5* S Or 90 and + ollvars Ove 


Ketcham Act approved on May 22, 1925, an assured market for finished goods} of the responsibility for production as end was passed in the Province of On- 

it was stated orally in the Department. (i. e., he weaves on commission), while | well. It is now customary for these sell- | ‘2™° but practically nothing was done ° ° ° - Sp Dyke agg st ao 

* This law, it was recalled in the De- an independent producer must finance | ing agents to make financial advances under it. Before this date Massachu- American Ship Line round-the-world flight. United States | # period of 20 years, which ees, 
partment, made available on July 1, his finished product. | on the goods on the looms of independent setts, New York, and several other Government representatives in China| terest and other charges. The purchas- 
1928, about $900,000 that could be used) Under the contract system operating | producers. In return for these advances a States = oe et . d and several of the domestic offices of the | Sas cae — 2g initial ~~. oe 
for this purpose, and also made avail- jin Paterson two groups are sending work! they hold an option on the goods pro- can * ie crebetion teed bean: oe To Kurope Desire | Bureau. of. Foreign and Domestic Com. | ‘20% “Means, ‘or increase wile monty 





able $500,000 on July 1, 1929. The De- to contractors to be woven—(1) commis- | duced and are consulted with regard to ; |merce aided in the consummation of the | payments, thus shortening the’term be- 
partmeni, it was explained orally, did sion merchants, and (2) independent/the kinds of merchandise to be pro- in epee ae ee eres Tlinoig =~ | airplane business obtained in China en ~~ a ee 
not look for astounding results to accrue producers who have taken on orders be- duced. in Caleeaie - thich the first i Pacifie Coast Said to Be in. the embargo was lifted last year. ys sire. i 

from the Capper-Ketcham Act during yond their plant capacity. Contract , nS worado under whict e first rea AUS . | The local representative of the Banco 

ee : : } Pp pacity. Thus ihe independent producer benefits juvenile courts in the United States were t ° Shipments of Parts ae FE Sas 

the first year, because the funds were work financed by commission merchants phy the merchandising experience of the established in Chi i Denv Need of Private | ’ | Obrera states that about 500 additional 
available oniy for the last six months of is the more extensive of the two and selling asent ana i tae in turn ee eee ee ee , Are Nearly Doubled |houses have been constructed, or are 
the year, and it takes agricultural exten- is particularly discussed here. widens..ith cee of So mse ae — that time all the States except | Vessels. Exports of aeronautic parts (which in- | about to be completed, in the suburbs of 
sion workers a long time to become well = . industry ae UA eee) walle two—Maine and Wyoming—have adopted ees cludes accessories and excludes tires for | Caracas, to be sold on similar terms, al- 
enough accustomed to their jobs to show Commission Men Enter See eee - a sales jegislation providing special court or- [Continued from Page 1.] aireraft) for the first six months of | though in some cases the selling price is 


houses—commission houses sending work izati i 77 juveni : j : 
results. : ‘ ; ganization for dealing with juvenile : eagrt . / 1929 did not exceed the total for the cal- | Somewhat higher than for the houses 
It was declared in the Department that Manufacturing Field out under contract to be woven, or sell- cases. Every city in the country with ace SS Ss ae, Serene: 2) 


the Capper-Ketcham Act does not pro- Formerly commission men, or factors, ing agencies assuming a less far-reach- a population of 100,000 or more has a — was recently made in the | ae Slee aie’ SS —- ae ee dee ae Be ee 
vide funds additional to the $500,000 acted as intermediaries between inde- ing responsibility for production—ac- court especially organized for children’s | PY? DESRES: . corresponding walue fan the: fiat half of | over 800. 

made available this July, and that it is pendent producers of silk goods and re- eS ae to Turomlanes ait work, ean ae a ee Nbcsen to th last year. ; ii eres 
hoped further legislation will ride tailers or the cutting-up trade. They |. See . singty Gi Pr : 4ast year, Pacific Coast exports to the) ially i ; | mA . 
ane funds. ° eee sold goods only. eae os asiee ficult for independent producers to sell — Treatment for Children. United Kingdom and _ north Burepe| acne a ae ¢ ot Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley 
Farmers Seek Advice setting were in the province of the manu- | ‘their, goods direct. The result is that hat are the basic conceptions that amounted to more than 2,500,000 long| Cana : 2 


facturer. A commission man was paid ‘he latter, both large and small, are distinguish juvenile courts from other tons. Our imports from those same anada, that country was the leading | 


Extension workers, according to the 2 certain percentage for selling. Now casting about either for commission | Courts? countries amounted to over 600,000 ibe ane Pa pepe Rent aga 


Department, visited 1,506,510 farms dur- the ¢ ‘ssi ; : work or for connections with selling Children are to be dealt with sepa-| tons. Practically all this enormous ton- | eci . ; ee | r ira! ry iley , 

ing 1928, received 3,687,570 calls from Seika cnanenaain Gali dis etiademee agents that will assure them an outlet rately from adults. Their cases Poss i nage was carried in foreign bottoms 1 at eee wanes ne ee ard é ber sore 
farmers in person at their offices, re- producers for whom they sold goods in for goods. be heard at a different time, and pref- | cause we have no regular American line| eration. It is significant that Sacainieny | Fleet, will retire from the Navy at his 
ceived 2,556,899 telephone calls from earlier years. That is, they have entered Going back into the industrial history erably in a different place. The children on this route. though not the country of destination for |own request, on September 30, com- 
es, and wrote 4,510,657 individual the manufacturing field. _ of Paterson, one finds that the city de- | are to be detained in separate buildings. The tonnage moving from this Coast} complete aircraft from this country dur- | pleting 44 years of service, the Depart- 


ey elie Under the contract system the com- veloped as a result of an industrial ex- I! institutional guidance is necessary to the markets I have mentioned is ing the period under review, purchased | ment of the Navy announced August 19. 
As e ssue y > 2par 2 — se ; 7 ; z ee 
follows in full mee 7 ae ae The ra-/| $66,453 worth of aircraft parts, as com- Since relinquishing command of the 


mission man buys silk and sends it out Periment. Paterson was chartered in they are to be committed to institutions steadily increasing every year. 
Retiinten work in 2998 was carried on to a number of contractors to be woven. a oe a oueporess group known as the a a probation of- a a ree that from any pared with $70.548 worth | during the | Fleet last May, Admiral Wiley has been 
by 3.675 county caniericaien aaa cached The commission man gives instructions stamuh son the Establishment of Useful oe wi an hild aren in constant o 23 section of oe Coeeney. nie | whole of 1928. Soviet Russia in Europe | on _leay e of absence, He entered the 
by the equivalent of 910 full-time sie * as to the width and pattern required and * a tures. Ale xander Hamilton fos- cate _ c Takin, who have ap- She = Ce eo, ees to do about it: | followed Germany as a parts market,| United States Naval Academy in 1885, 
matter specialists. This is ok eee ans ; guarantees the contractor a fixed price tered tl e plan to establish an industrial eg HET Ore it. faking children from ° all we forget the sad lesson we learned being the fifth leading country of desti- 
72 county extension pein thy at ane o per yard of goods woven. Out of the nucleus in the State of New Jersey. and uielr parents is, when possible, to be) at the outbreak of the war, when we nation, with Peru and China second and | 
ialists lage The shubietion’ — amount the contractor receives for goods Paterson was chosen for the Seat of this lis oided; on the other hand, parental ob- found that only about 9 per cent of our) third, respectively. : 
mation contained in this report is based “yn he must meet all shop expenses, cee because of the abundant wa- eee = be enforced. The pro- i a . being carried in-Amer-| That: the Latin American countries | “Wyoming,” which operated with the 
on the annual reports of 3,682 laeielie tate. such as depreciation on investment, rent, nao Bow a av ailable in the falls of the ce — e court must be as informal | Ican-flag ships? You remember what | figured prominently in this trade may be | British Fleet in European waters during 
tension agents who reported on all ex. power and light bills, insurance and Passaic River. |as possible. Its purpose is not to pun- happened. The foreign ships on which| attributed in part to the air lines ex-| the World War. 
tension work done in their respective wages. The broad-silk contracter imvari- The project was financed by individual ish, but to Saye aa to deal with ghil-, we had been relying were withdrawn | tending from the United States through | ————————-——— pei re 
is auptineniel be woene a ably pays rent, as the use of the power subscription. The society set out to spin — wae - a et as persdns in ai +e eee and if we had not the West Indies, Central America, and | indicate that these, were of war-surplus 
State supervisors covering work in coun. 100™ makes it necessary to operate in a and weave cotton, but its activity was) V70S¢ ee and welfare the State | stepped out and spent $3,000,000,000 in | South America proper. Brazil, which) _. 001. 
ties without extension agents. factory building specially contructed to, short lived and financially disastrous. 'S Peculiarly interested, Save in the acquiring ships of our own we could not | was the country of destination for parts |" * ti ‘ 
The relative amount of time county stand the vibration incident to the opera- | Failure overtook the society in 1807, but °4S¢S of adults, its jurisdiction is equi-| have made our presence felt at Belleau| valued at $40,686 during the whole of | Opportunities for the sale of American 
Eitemion agents and sbupicllste devites tion of the heavy power machinery. In Paterson was left with a water-power table, not criminal, in nature. Wood or in the Argonne; nor could we | 1928, purchased only $5,073 worth during | 2eronautic products are constantly being 
to the various subject-matter lines of this respect the contractors in the needle | development, factory space, cotton looms, Coneeptions Adopted Recently. bave kept our commerce moving on thé| Che Bist atx nates UF the current yeor. | one Ma = Spee Te — 
Sik alvin @ fairly good shade of the trades, for instance, have a material ad- | and a small group of skilled cotton work-| 1¢ ig dethakt? tee’ sncak aids} high ‘seas. An popretiente —_ for aircraft instru- ' ne = ae 
national program of extension work. a regange operating costs, injers. The factory space and water rights fact in the history of American juris- eget aneial Aid Available. — i f le fA gh yA: is | di ri aeaveos i vag lied ith 
iis Selerection to mate thatentinbiee that they may work at home and thus, were subsequently leased to independent senda all dade Seaauilens moe While the Shipping Board recognizes | '@™&¢ ee an year’s total and it is on en ws - eep ——— wi 
in proportion of agents’ and specialists’ reduce the overhead expenses. producers, and this system of leasing fac- adopted almost universally [ less than | the need for this service and would | or ered te aa ne aoa rithir San enone: os ee sn m A raguile 
time devoted to the different subject- bin — i sa combined to open the| tory space has persisted up to the | 95 years. The initial battle was hard | gladly establish it if we could, we do not | » sake be vs ao. be on a leas ae te pes so . f th ues 
matter lines during these five years.| 727. 1° the development of contract | present. E | but the victory, so far as nominal accept.| Pave, the ‘necessary ships required for|™onths because of an order recently firms may take advan oats e services 
Miscellaneous activities in 1928 socsiiad shops in Paterson may best be pointed; Cotton production in the locality! ance of the undasental eae Ft this trade route. | received. a3 jremeenen av, —— = t Re prigg ines 
17 per cent of the time of. extension out by tracing the changes that have thrived until about 1360, and attracted juvenile court is concerned cae Sain ak Unless you can persuade Congress to Opportunities for Sales cot ced SS ee fe : 
workers; farm crops, 11.5 per cent; a place in a single factory building. | to the district many skilled textile op-| most complete. Legal eepitata levisla- | 289!" embark in Government shipbuild- | Reported by Consulates Ree aye : ti it is su sted that 
dairying, 8.7 per cent: poultry, 8.1 per Mill A, for instance, was originally occu-| eratives. Meanwhile the iron industry | tures, lawyers, and laymen have peso to | nes which is wholly unlikely, the ships | PS awa — f , ‘ onl ” pier 68 ak ’ ee h oi 
cent; animal husbandry, 7.8 per cent: pied by the owners only. Its equipment had appeared, and machinery began to! re cola ‘th + th A hae st di Rat for such a line must be produced by| . - EROTERES in vecgahiacbon t-engine ex- airplane SuEe Reyes With prosue aving 
horticulture, 7.3 per cent; and clothing included 1,000 looms and 10,000 spindles,| be built for the cotton producers and to|:.— ognize that the law must differentiate private enterprise. | ports was even more pronounced than jan “Approved type certificate” from the 
6.8 per cént. i : clothing; | and the business was run as an independ- take care of local needs in other fields. | palo Cresteent ec aaane and of chil The Government, through the Ship- | that s complete sirplancs, ol valued aes pene “ Oe Ra? apd ir 
a is ent enterprise. Silk was carried from) Later the manufacture of the locomotive iat fas thace teane ti avashoe | ping Board, would help finance the proj- | 2¢ $830,282 being exported during the | of ODIHSECE, OY mit curren eacriP ive 
. 8 : the raw state to woven yard goods, ready | became a thriving local industry. But : P mnese Conceptions have been | ect, by loaning 75 per cent of the build- | first half of the year as compared with literature, quotations, and performance 
The total number of adult result dem- to be dyed and finished in another house.| the metal industry, like the cotton indus- put into successful practice is another | ing costs, at a very low interest rate, | # total of 65 valued at $208,916 for the | data on their products, to the Aeronau- 
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enza (9.8 to 25.6) and meningococcus on the pressure of work, but a long day Joun Hays HaMMOnD Rosert LANSING WAYNE JOHNSON 
meningitis (3.3 to 4.5). 
The total death rate from accidental 
“@auses increased from 75.3 to 88.8, the 
individual types of accidents showing the 
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and has spent 26 years at sea. He was 
decorated with the Distinguished Service 
| Medal as commander of the battleship 
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Applications Filed |American Interests Found to Control 


By Broadcasters for 
Changes in Permits Review of 


Construction of Several New 

Stations Planned, Accord- 
ing to Federal Radio |a livelihood to about 35 per cent of the 
|population. The agricultural situation 


Commission. | may therefore be readily employed as 
SA tit See an index of the peed eee a on 
: sae p |tion of the country. is relation has 
afl * npplenions “~ licenses; | found expression in the Danish saying, 
modification of licenses and construction “If the farmer is prosperous, everybody 
permits was announced by the Federal|is prosperous.” 
Radio Commission August 17. The list| The Danish farmer, however, has not 
of applications, as made public by the | always been prosperous. Until the late 
Chateninclon. teltues ta full. ters |1870’s cereal raising was the ‘principal 
BO ea eeu sey genre .  |agricultural occupation, but the develop- 

Station WMAK, WMAK Broadeasting | ment in the United States of the great 
System, Inc., Martinsville, (Rural) N.| Middle West States’ as grain producers 
Y. Application for modification of sta-| and’ its effect on grain prices made it 
tion license requests authority to move | necessary for the Danish farmer either 
studio from Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo, |to change his methods or to accept a 
N. Y., to Rand Building same city. \low standard of living. 

Station WOAX, Franklin J. Wolff, 600! An agricultural crisis resulted which 
West ingram Ave., Trenton, N. J. Ap-|was only relieved by intense, scientific 
plication for modification of station li- | cultivation of the land and the develop- 
cense requests authority to move the| ment of dairying and cattle raising as 
studio from 600 W. Ingram Ave., Tren-| alternatives to cereal crops. The prog- 
ton, N. J., to Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton, | ress of agriculture was futher assisted 
N. J. by the cooperative movement and by 

Station WTBO, Cumberland Broad- | Beate aid in the form of long-term loans 
casting Co., J. F. Hummel, President, Ft. | at low interest rates. 

Hill, Cumberland, Md. Application for| In no country has the farmer received 





radio station license covers C. P. issued 
June 19, 1929 for 1,420 kilocycles, 50 
watts, unlimited time. (Removal only.) 
(64 Baltimore St., Cumberland, Md.) 

Station WRAW, Horace D. Good, trad- 
ing as Avenue Radio & Electric Shop, 
460 Schuykill Ave., Reading, Pa. Ap- 
plication for Modification of Station Li- 
cense requests authority to move studio 
to Sixth & Penn Sts., Reading, Pa., from 
above address. 

Station WRAW, Horace D. Good trad- 
ing as Avenue Radio & Electric Shop, 
450 Schuylkill Ave., Reading, Pa. Ap- 
plication to install automatic frequency 
control. 


New Station Near Detroit. 

Station, new, Connell & Hunt Inc., 
7 miles Road & Southfield, Wayne 
County, Mich. (Near Detroit.) Applica- 
tion for radio broadcasting station con- 
struction permit requests authority to 
erect a new station using 1,500 kilocycles 
500 watts and unlimited time. 

Station KUT, M. A. English, D. W. 
English & W. G. Stacy d/b KUT Broad- 
casting Co., Fiskville Road, Austin Texas. 
Application for station license covers 
C. P. to move from F-Building, Univer- 
sity Campus, Austin, Texas, to above 
address, C. P. issued for 1,120 kiloclcles, 
500 watts, divides WTAW. 

Station KUT, Milan Radio Co., Inc., 
Fiskville Rd., Austin, Texas. Applica- 
tion for Consent to Voluntary Assign- 
ment requests to transfer the license 
from M. #. English, D. W. English & 
W. Stacy, when granted. 

Station KGDR, Milan Radio Co., Inc., 
Blue Bonnet Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
Application for Consent to Voluntary 
Assignment requests authority to trans- 
fer the license as KGDR Broadcasting 
Co., 1,500 kilocycles, 100 watts, unlimited 
time. , 


Modification Asked. 
Station WNAX, Gurney Seed & Nurs- 


ery Co., 2nd & Capitol Sts., Yankton, | 


S. Dak. Application for Modification of 
Station License requests increased power 
from 1 kilowatt to 1 kilowatt night and 
14% kilowatts daytime and unlimited time 
from sharing with WIBO, WPCC. 

Station, new, James A. Yost, 5019 Cap- 
ital Ave., Omaha, Nebr. Application for 
Radio Broadcasting Station Construction 
Permit requests authority to erect a new 
station using 1,210 kilocycles,-100 watts, 
unlimited time. 

Station KDB, Santa Barbara Broad- 
casting Co., 17 East Haley St., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. Application for Modifica- 
tion of Station License requests author- 
ity to move transmitter from 1212 State 
St., Santa Barbara, Calif., to above ad- 
dress. 

Station WSPD, The Toledo Broadcast- 
ing Co., 505 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
Application for Station License covers 
C. P. issued May 24, 1929, for 1,340 kilo- 
cycles, 500 watts, unlimited time. 

Station KDYL, Intermountain Broad- 
casting Corp., 6 miles from center of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Application for 
Radio Broadcasting Station Construction 
Permit requests authority to move from 
33rd South & 9th West Sts., to above 
address, seeks to install new equipment 
and desires to increase power from 1 
kilowatt to 1 kilowatt night, 2% kilo- 
watts daytime, unlimited time. 

Station KGEZ, Kalispell Chamber of 
Commerce, 235 Main St., Kalispell, Mont. 
Application for Modification of Construc- 
tion Permit requests authority to move 
location of transmitter and studio from 
8rd & Ist Ave., Kalispell, to 235 Main 
St., Kalispell, Mont. 

Station WSAZ, WSAZ, Inc., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Application for modification 
of station license requests change in lo- 
cation of studio only, from 9th St. and 
6th Ave. to Keith-Albee Building. 

Station WELK, Howard R. Miller, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Application to install 
automatic frequency control. 

Station WBBZ, C. L. Carrell, Ponca 
City, Okla. Application to install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

Station KFXF, Pikes Peak Broadcast- 
ing Co., Ine., Denver, Colo. Application 
for modification of station license re- 
quests increased power from 250 watts 
to 500 watts. 

Station KFEL, Eugene P. O’Fallon, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. Application for mod- 


ification of station license requests , in- | 
creased power from 250 watts to 500! 


watts. 


Output of Rice in Cuba 
Is Forecast as Larger 
Rice seed imported into Cuba from 


Louisiana’is expected greatly to increase 
production per acre in Cuba, and the 


more assistance from his Government, 
{and nowhere is agricultural education 
;more liberally provided for and more 
| practically applied, than in Denmark. 
Government aid has taken four distinct 
forms: (1) The organization and main- 
tenance of numerous experimental sta- 
tions scattered throughout the country, 

(2) provisions of State loans in the 
form of long-term mortgages with low 
| interest rates, (3) generous assistance 
|in the reclamation of land, and (4) 
| liberal provision for practical education 
| through the “People’s High School.” 
| While the efforts of the State have 
|done much toward the attainment of 
Denmark’s high level of agriculture, 
| without the organization of the co- 
operative societies the country could 
never have reached its present im- 
|portance as an exporter of farm prod- 
ucts. A very interesting feature of the 
cooperative movement is. the fact that 
it is managed entirely by the farmers 
themselves without direct aid from the 
government. 

Since the fitst cooperative dairy was 
organized in 1882 the system has grown 
until it now embraces practically all the 
more important activities of the agri- 
cultural industry. The membership of 
the cooperative dairies now includes 
about 90 per cent of all Danish farmers, 
jand that of the cooperative slaughter- 
houses about 70 per cent. 

In addition to the foregoing list there 
are a number of other cooperative so- 
| cieties, supported by the farm population, 
| whose annual turnover amounts to sev- 
eral ‘million crowns. The most impor- 
tant of these is the “Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society of Denmark” (Faellesfor- 
eningen for Damarks Brugsforeninger). 
This society supplies merchandise . to 
1,800 cooperative stores and has a total 
annual turnever of about 170,000,000 
crowns. Its membership includes 325,- 
000 households. 


Percentage of Farm 


‘Ownership Is High 


About 92 per cent of the Danish farm- 
ers own the land they cultivate, and 
very often the farm is kept in the same 
family for generations. During the early 
period of the war, however, when the 
unusual demand for farm products in- 
creased land prices, there was consider- 
able buying and selling of farms at in- 
flated prices which resulted in heavy 
mortgaging. The difficulties under which 
shipping operated during the war, how- 
ever, were a decided blow to Danish farm- 
ing as they cut down the imports on 
which the farmer depended and caused 
a decrease in production and a lowering 
of stocks. After the war, conditions im- 
proved and in a few years intensive farm- 
ing raised production above the prewar 
level. In 1926-27, however, the Danish 
farmer suffered another period of de- 
pression as a result of small crops and 
low prices for agricultural products. 

The outlook early in 1928, conse- 
quently, was far from promising, but 
bumper crops in that year and rising 
prices for agricultural exports changed 
the situation within a few months. At 
the present time, therefore, the position 
of agriculture is greatly improved and, 
unless another setback occurs within the 
next few years, the last phase of land 
inflation wili apparently be overcome and 
the Danish farmer wiil again be pros- 
perous. 

A considerable portion of the Danish 
population is supported by fishing, which 








Road on Gaspe Peninsula 
In Quebec Is Completed 


The Gaspe Highway, extending around 
the entire Gaspe peninsula in Quebec, 
Canada, has been completed and is now 
open to travel, according to a report 
from the Consul at Campbellton, Philip 
Adams, made public by the Department 
|of Commerce August 19. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The Gaspe Highway in the County of 
Gaspe, Quebec, is now entirely completed 
|}and automobiles can now circle the en- 
| tire Gaspe Peninsula by the following 
| route: From Campbellton to Matapedia, 
| Bonaventure County, Quebec; from Ma- 
| tapedia, along the northern coast of the 
Bay of Chaleur to Gaspe, near the north- 
east end of the peninsula; from Gaspe 
north to the St. Lawrence coast, and then 
| west, skirting the St. Lawrence estuary 
| to Mont Joli; and finally from Mont Joli 
| southwest across the isthmus through 
|the Restigouche and Matapedia rivers, 
which completes the circuit, One or two 
| small sections of the road are still a lit- 
tle rough, but were given the finishing 
touches on the 5th of July, 1929. 





Altogether the new road is in excellent | of the total production. 

















1929 rice crop is estimated at 15,000 | condition, especially that section between 
tons, against 3,500 tons last year, agri- | Gaspe and Mont Joli on the St. Lawrence 
cultural specialists of Cuba report in a| ¢oast, and it is destined to be very popu- 


statement made public August 19 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

A total of 21 tons of the Louisiana 

seed have been distributed among about 
4,000 Cuban farmers, the report stated. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 
_ In observation of the growing crop it 
is found that the new seed is going to 
result in a greatly increased production 
per acre. The Government has been in- 
strumental in bringing to Cuba and lo- 
cating 13 rice-hulling machines, with a 
capacity varying from 300 to 600 pounds 
an hour. This development should be a 
definite aid to United States rice grow- 
ers, as it is estimated that the maxi- 
mum possible production within a few 
years can hardly be more than 10 per 
cent of the consumption, 


| lar, although rather dangerous for care- 
less drivers, as the scenery is said to be 
| absolutely captivating. Premier Tas- 
| chereau and some of the Provincial cabi- 
net ministers were scheduled to visit the 
| Gaspe region on July 22, 1929, making 
an official tour of the county for the pur- 
pose of opening the completed highway 
and also to bestow upon it the official 
name of “Boulevard Perron.” It is 
thought that there’is no market for 
American road-building material in con- 
nection with the road construction noted 
|and other road building that will follow 
in normal course, for the reason that 
Bonaventure and Gaspe counties are well 
supplied with a good gravel for road ma- 
| terial; this being especially true in re- 





| gard to that part of the highway which | 


borders the St. Lawrence coast, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


has grown into an, important industry. 
Recently a Department of Fisheries was 
established by the Government. The 
fishing fleet comprises some 12,800 boats, 
of which three are steamers and 5,300 
are motor vessels. The principal species 
of fish caught are plaice, naddock, cod- 
fish, herring, eels, and mackerel. In 1927 
the total catch amounted to about 84,000 
metric tons, and was valued at 33,800,000 
crowns, of which about 60 per cent was 
exported, principally to Germany and} 
England. : 


Industry in Denmark 
Said to Be Along Few Lines 


The beginning of industrial develop- 
ment in Denmark coincides with the 
movement in other European countries 
but, principally because of the lack of | 
raw materials, Danish industry has never | 
attained noteworthy proportions except 
in a few specialized lines. | 

During the first two decades of the 
present century Danish industry pro- 
gressed notably. Many branches ex- 
panded during this period and it was pos- 
sible to reduce the import and increase 
the export of manufactured goods. The 
postwar depression, however, and severe 
competition from countries of lower pro- 
duction costs checked this deveiopment 
and made it exceedingly difficult for man- 
ufacturers to operate at a profit. 

The depression was especially pro-| 
nounced in the home industries, which! 
under normal conditions supply from 65} 
to 70 per cent of the domestic demand, 
and heavy unemployment resulted. In 
the past few years, however, conditions 
have improved with the lowering of pro- 
duction costs through standardization and 
the consolidation of industries, and also 
because of higher costs abroad which 
have made competition less severe. 
Home industries include textiles, cloth- 
ing, tobacco, svap, building materials, 
paper, pewter and silverware, and various 
foodstuffs, such as flour, sugar, canned 
goods, etc. 

Practically all the export industries 
manufacture for the domestic as well as 
for the foreign market. The outstand- 
ing export industries are meat packing, 
dairying, machinery, shipbuilding, auto- 
mobile, electrical equipment, cement, 
wire and cable, vegetable oil, and por- 
celain. 

The meat-packing and dairy industries 
are particularly important. Denmark 
normally supplies about 21 per cent of 
world imports of pork and pork products 
and more than 25 per cent of ali butter 
imports. Prices for these products, be- 
cause of their high quality, have been 
steadily maintained well ahove average 
world-price levels. 


Dairy and Agricultural 


Machinery Manufactured 

Parallel with the expansion of the 
dairy industry there has been a steady 
growth in the manufacture of dairy and 
agricultural machinery. Danish dairy 
machinery has already found important 
export markets, especially in Russia, 
where in 1927 one Danish concern com- 
pletely equipped 50 daries. Concrete 
mixers and machinery used in the ce- 
ment industry have also been largely 
exported. 

Shipbuilding is one of the oldest and 
most important Danish industries. In 
recent years Danish yards have special- 
ized in the construction of motor ves- 
sels, as the most widely used marine 
Diesel motor is controlled by a Danish 
company. About 400 vessels, approxi- 
mately half of the world’s motor ships, 
are equipped with Diesel motors of the 
Danish type, though a considerable num- 
ber of these ships were constructed un- 
der license by foreign firms. In 1928 
new vessels launched in Denmark ap- 
proximated 138,800 gross tons, placing 
the country fourth in® shipbuilding and 
third as a builder of motor ships during 
the year. The shipyards at present. are 
well supplied with new orders. 

In proportion to its population, Den- 
mark is the greatest user of automo- 
biles among continental countries. The 
local automotive industry is tierefore 
favored by a good domestic market, as 
well as by exceilent shipping facilities to 
near-by countries and a sufficient supply 
of skilled labor. Practically the entire 
industry is in the hands of two ieading 
American companies, who maintain large 
assembly plants in Copenhagen. While 
most of the parts are imported from the 
United States, local material is exten- 
sively used and often amounts to as 
much as 50 per cent of the finished car. 

A new plant is under construction and, 
when completed next spring, will have a 
capacity output of 30,000 cars a year. 
It is therefore cifficult to estimate the 
future of this industry which in 1927, a 
subnormal year, reexported 73 per cent, 
or 21,506, out of 29,303 American auto- 
mobiles and trucks imported complete or 
in parts for assembly. 


Manufacture of Electrical 


Equipment Is Advancing 

The manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment, while not so far advanced as in 
Sweden, is of growing importance. Pro- 
duction has progressed steadily in the 
past few years and exports especially 
have shown remarkable gains. The chief 
items of manufacture are electric mo- 
tors, installation material, telephone ap- 
paratus, and dry-cell batteries. Total 
production in 1927 was valued at about 
30,000,000 crowns, of which about one- 
third was exported—chiefly dry-cell 
batteries (7,300,000 crowns) and electric 
motors (3,400,000 crowns). 

The Danish cable and wire industry is 
well established and supplies most of the 
domestic demand, Exports, however, be- 
cause of price factors, are compatatively 
low and amount to only about 18 per cent 
In 1927 cable 
production reached 5,675 metric tons as 
against 1,754 metric tons in 1913; the 
output of iron and steel wire and similar 
products amounted to 20,600 metric tons 
as against 11,600 metric tons in 1913. 

The vegetable-oil industry is highly 
developed and has established several 
branches in foreign countries. During 
the past few years, although production 
has increased, operations have not been 
very profitable. In 1927, the industry 
used 285,000 metric tons of raw material 
to produce 88,000 metric tons of vege- 
table oils and 193,000 metric tons of fod- 
der products. Although the industry is 
stimulated by a comparatively large do- 
mestic demand which absorbs most of 
the output, exports play a very impor- 
tant part and in 1927. were valued at 
37,000,000 crowns, or slightly more than 
one-third of the total production value. 

Porcelain is manufacturea by several 
concerns besides the famous Royal Co- 





Efficiency in Control 


Automobile Production in Denmark| (Of Forest Fires Said | 


Industry and Commerce Shows Parts of Most To Have Improved | Appointee H 
Machines Come From United States. | 


Federal. Service Declared to 
Have Functioned This | 
Year With Record 


Effectiveness. | 


Se | 
| 
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area, mostly at Superior National For-, 
est in Northern Minnesota. 

Some of the larger sums from the 
emergency expenditures from July 1 to 
August 10, the Department said, were 
as follows: $113,000 in northern Idaho 
and western Montana; $128,000 in Cali- 
fornia; $135,000 in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, mostly in Washington. 

Larger Fires Reviewed. | 

Latest reports, the Department said, | 
state that this year, up to August 14, | 
four fires in the Chelan National Forest 
have burned 30,000 acres, and 800 men | 
were employed fighting the fires; three | 
fires in the Colville National Forest | 
have burned over 35,000 acres, and 900) 
men were employed f.ghting them; two| 
fires in the Wenatchee National Forest | 
have burned over 6,000 acres, and 400} 
fire fighters were employed; and one} 
fire in the Rainier National Forest has 
burned over 2,000 acres and 275 men 
were employed. 

The Forest Service, it was explained, 
is not pressing field men to send in re- 


ports of the amounts of damage and | 


other facts, because all their time is 
taken up fighting fires. Even the offi- 
cials in field offices, the Department said, 


have ail their attention engaged in ef- | 


forts to get control of the fires. 


penhagen Porcelain Works. Objects of 
art, which constitute the greater part of 
the production, find a reacy market at 
home and abroad. In the manufacture 
of utility products, however, Denmark, 
even in the domestic market, is not able 


to meet competition from certain for-| 


eign countries. : 

Danish exports are aided, te some ex- 
tent, by the activity of Danish engineer- 
ing firms engaged in construction work 
abroad. Brarch companies have been or- 
ganized in severe! of the principal Euro- 
pean countries—South America, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Among the 
most notable undertakings at present 


may be mentioned extensive harbor and | 
canal works in northern France, which | 


are being executed by French and Ger- 
man branch com; anies. 
include building of hydroelectric dams, 
bridge construction, and the erection of 
cell-concrete buildings and fact >ries. 


|lantic City, N. J., later establishing a 
| national and 


Other activities | 
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Choice of Senator Edge as Ambassador 


To France Is Given Approval in Paris 


Senator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, | 


has been appointed Ambassador to|§ 


France, and his appointment has been 
approved by the French Government, 
according to an announcement by the De- | 
partment of State August 19. 

Senator Edge is 55 years of age and| 
was born in Philadelphia. He was first 
employed on the Atlantic Review, At- 


international advertising 
agency. He was the proprietor of the 
Atlantic City Daily Press and Atlantic 
City Evening Union. 

Senator Edge was elected Governor of 
New Jersey for the term 1916-20, but! 


as Served as Governor of New Jersey and 
Was Elected to Senate in 1919. 


resigned in 1919 to take a seat in the 
Senate. He was reelected to the Senate 
n 1925 to serve until 19351. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

At the request of the President, the 
Secretary of State recently instructed 
Mr. Norman Armour, the American 
Charge d’Affaires at Paris, to inform the 
French Government that the President 
desired t» appoint the Honorable Walter 
Evans Edge, Senator from New Jersey, 
as American Ambassador to France. 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Armour stating that the 
French Government has granted the 
agreement for Senator Edge. 





Steel Concern to Dredge 
River at Sparrows Point 


The ‘Arundel Corporation, contractor 
for the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has | 
been granted permission to dredge 300,- | 
000 cubic yards of material from‘ the Pa-| 
tapsco River at Sparrows Point, Balti- 
more County, Md., and to dump the 
dredged material on the Government} 
dumping grounds in Chesapeake Bay, or 
at the municipal airport dumping area, 
|the War Denartment announced Au-| 
| gust 19. 





Naval Aeronautics Chief 
|. To Make Inspection Tour 


1 
' 
| Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, | 
| Chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronau- 
ities on August 19, left Washington for 
a tour of the eastern naval aviation | 
activities. Part of the inspection will | 
be made by airplane. | 

Admiral Moffett will speak before the 
student body at Culver Military Academy 
at Culver, Ind., on September 21. After- 
ward he will inspect the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station near Chicago, | 
and later will attend the National Air 
Races at Cleveland. 


Schedule of Air Mail Line | 
In Michigan Is Changed 


Effective September 1, the frequency 
of through air-mail trips from Bay City, 
Mich., to Chicago, and return, via the 
regular designated points, will be | 
changed from daily to daily except Sun- | 
|days and holidays, the Post Office De-| 
| partment announced August 19. | 








|records a day and that in the autumn they 


Phonograph Plant in Dublin 
Is Said to Be Prospering | 





The phonograph factory which was es- 
tablished in the early part of 1929 
in Dublin, Ireland, is progressing very | 
satisfactorily, according to a report from | 
the Consul General at Dublin, Cornelius | 
Ferris, made public August 19 by the} 
Department of Comemrce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The factory is modern in design and 
equipment and negotiations are under 
way for the taking over of a recording 
studio. The management states that the 
factory has a capacity for making 5,000 


hope to approach that figure. 


New Equipment for Safety 
Required Under Sea Treaty 
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|eargo ships of over 1,600 tons gross are 


in the manner which the Commission has 
in many instances condemned, it is stated. 

“Discovered in October, 1926, the Yates | 
to be fitted with radio. It is estimated | 
that the enforcement of the new pro- | 
visions will result in installations on ‘at | 
least 1,000 existing ships not now! 
equipped and improvements in the radio | 


|}equipment of many more. 


Other items relate to dissemination of 
meteorological data, ice patrol, distress | 
signals, dangerous goods in cargo, proper | 
manning of ships, equipment, inspection | 
and issuance of safety certificates. It is 
agreed that changes should be made in 
international collision-prevention regula- 
tions. 

(The full text of the report will be 
printed in the issue of August 21.) 


a RR 


2 
CGrealest SUCCESS 


in all Buick hestory 


More people have purchased New Buicks during the past 


two weeks than in any similar period of any previous year 


The New Buick with Body by Fisher has met with a 
veritable landslide of public demand. Many 
purchased before ever seeing the car—many thousands 
of others placed their orders the first few days it 
was on display—other thousands have been taking 


demonstration 


s and then making Buick their choice: 


More Buick owners have entered orders—more men 
and women who owned other cars have turned to 
Buick—more people who formerly paid from $1000 
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Congress 
Hour by Hour 


August 19, 1929. 


Senate. 
12 m. to 12:03.—Chaplain’s prayer. 
Adjourned until noon, August 22. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
August 19, 1929. 


10:45 a. m—The President returned 
from u week-end trip to his fiishing 
preserve at the headwaters of the Rapi- 
dan River in Virginia. — 

12:15 p. m—The Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle, Jr., called to 
discuss appointments. Fs 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


Army Men in Canal Zone ‘4 
May Wear Civilian Clothing 


The Department of War announced Au- 
gust 19 that military personnel in the 
Panama Canal Department has been aus 
thorized to wear civilian clothing under *” 
the rules obtainins’ in the United States. © 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The War Department has advised 
Major General Malin Craig, Command- 
ing the Panama Canal Department, that 


military personnel in the Panama Canal ‘” 


Department is authorized to wear civilian 
clothing under the same rules and regu- 
lations that now obtain in the United 
States. 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


The total demand during these two weeks is from three 
to five times as great as that for ary other axtomobile 


priced above $1200. 


Popularity so overwhelming Carries an unmistakable 


message to every prospective motor car buyer: 


See 


the new Buick—drive it—compare it—and you'll 
quickly discover that it’s the greatest dollar-for-dollar 


value in the entire quality field. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


to $2000 higher for their automobiles have purchased 
Buicks—than ever before during a similar period in 
Buick’s twenty-six year history. 


Division of General Motors 
sion 
~~ Builders of 


cenedisn F . 
‘tia Buick, Oshaw Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


McLaughliao-Buick, Oshawa, Oat. 


ye 
NEW LOW PRICES 


118” Wheelbase Models $1225 to $1295 


: 124” Wheelbase Models $1465 to $1495 


132” Wheelbase Models $1525 to $1995 


These prices f. 0. b. factory. Special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. Convenient 


terms can be arranged on the liberal G 


AC Time Payment Plan. Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Taxation 


Loss in One Business 
_ May Not Be Deducted 
From Gain in Another 


Basis for Computing Earned 
Income Is Prescribed By 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Bureau oF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6563, 


The Genera] Counsel of the Bureau of | 


Internal Revenue has ruled that a tax- 
payer engaged in more than one business 
in which both personal.services and cap- 
ital are income-producing factors, may 
not offset a loss in one business in deter- 
mining the profit derived from the other 
business. Such a loss:could not be con- 
sidered, it was held, as allocable to or 
chargeable against any particular item 
of income. 


The full text €f thé memorandum | 


opinion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
in case a taxpayer has more than one 
business in which both personal services 
and capital are material income-produc- 
ing factors, and sustains a loss in one and 
derives a profit from the other, the loss 
should be applied against the profit and 
20 per cent of the remainder taken to 
determine the taxpayer’s earned net in- 
come from such business. 

The statute involved is section 209(a) 
1 of the Revenue Act of 1926, which 
provides as follows: 

Sec. 209. (a) For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) The term “earned income” means 
wages, salaries, professional .fees, and other 
amounts received as compensation for per- 
sonal services actually rendered, but does 
not include that part of the compensation 
derived by the taxpayer for personal serv- 
ices rendered by him to a corporation which 
represents a distribution of earnings or 
profits rather than a reasonable allowance 
as compensation for the personal services 
actually rendered. In the case of a tax- 
payer engaged in a trade or business in 
which both personal services and capital 
are material income producing factors, a 
reasonable allowance as compensation for 
the personal services actually rendered by 
the taxpayer, not in excess of 20 per centum 
of his share of the net profits of such trade 
or business, shall be considered as earned 
income. 

The question presented arises in the 
case of A, who in 1926 received partner- 
ship income of 8x dollars and sustained 
a loss from another business carried on 
by him of x dollars. Personal services 
and capital were material income-pro- 
ducing factors in both businesses. 


Asks Deduction of Loss. 


The contention is made that where a 
taxpayer has more than one business in 
which both his personal services and cap- 
ital are material income-producing fac- 
tors and he sustains a loss in one and 
derives a profit from the other, the 
profit from the one should be reduced by 
the loss sustained in the other in order 
to determine the net amount of profit 
attributable to his businesses in which 
both his personal services and capital 
are material income-producing factors. 
It is not believed that this contention is 
sound. 

An individual may engage in one busi- 
ness with separate departments or in 
several different businesses which are in 
no way related except by a common own- 
ership. If each separate business in 
which a taxpayer is engaged is one in 
which both personal services and capi- 
ial are material income-producing fac- 
tors and the taxpayer actually renders 
substantial personal services in the con- 
duct of each business, 20 per cent of the 


taxpayer’s net profit from each business | 


shall be treated as compensation for the 
personal services actually rendered by 
the taxpayer under the provisions of sec- 
tion 209a)1. 

Deduction of Loss Denied. 

A loss in one business in which both 
personal services and capital are ma- 
terial income-producing factors is not a 
deduction in computing the net profit 
from another business in which both per- 
sonal services and capital are material 
income-producing factors; neither is the 
loss a deduction which is properly al- 
locable to or chargeable against earned 
income. Such a loss is not allocable to 
or chargeable against any particular 
item of income any more than a loss by 
fire of the residence of a taxpayer and 
a charitable contribution are deductions 
properly allocable to or chargeable 
against a particular item of income. 
Such items of deductions are chargeable 
against total income. 

The fact that a taxpayer gets nothing 
for his services in a business which re- 
sults in a loss should not operate to re- 
duce the amount of the compensation for 
his services rendered to the business 
which results in a net profit. . While the 
loss in one business will operate to re- 
duce the taxpayer’s total net income, and 
thereby reduce the tax payable, it will 
not reduce the amount of his earned in- 
come. 


Refund Given Executors 
Of Estate in New York 


A refund of $25,748.94 has been 
awarded the executors of the estate of 
Henry Dick, of Islip, N. Y., on taxes 
overassessed for the year 1924, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue has just an- 
nounced. Following is the full text of 
the announcement: 

William K. Dick, Adolph M. Dick. and 
Julia T. Dick, executors of Henry Dick, 
Islip, N. Y. 

An overassessment of gift taxes and 
interest in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1924, $25,748.94. 

A hearing was held July 8, 1929. The 
amount of $25,241.18, included in the 
above overassessment, represents taxes 
illegally collected on the valuation of 
property transferred prior to June 2, 
1924. Section 319, Revenue Act of 1924; 
article 1, Regulations 67 as amended by 
T. D. 4156 (C. B. VII-1-327); Unter- 
myer v. Anderson 276 U. S. 440. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $507.76 is caused by the 
remission of interest paid on a deficiency 
previously asserted against the above 
taxpayers since it is determined that no 
deficiency existed for the year 1924. 


Right to Abandon Line 


Of Wisconsin Road Asked 


An application has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was 
announced on August 19, for authority 
to abandon the line of railroad of the 


Stanley, Merrill & Phillips Railway | Finance Docket No, 7773, 


, 


( 
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Trusts 


Nature of Concern for Tax Purposes 


Decided by Power of Shareholders 


Where Beneficiaries Do Not Hold Control Over Affairs 
Firm Is Not Taxable as Association 


Wooprow LEE TRUST V. COMMISSIONER | 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE. DockeET No. '! 
15563, BoaRD OF TAX APPEALS. 
The Board of Tax Appeatis, in render- | 

ing its second decision on questions pre- | 
sented in this proceeding, has held that} 
the petitioner was taxable as a trust and| 
not as an association for the tax year 
of 1920, under the additional findings of | 
| fact found.on reconsideration. 

| Ina decision promulgated January 18, | 

| 1929, reported in 14 B. T.. A. 1420, the} 

Board _ sustained the respondent’s de- | 

| termination that the petitioner was tax- 

|able as an association for the period 
| from February 5, 1920, to December 31, | 

| 1920. Subsequently, on March 5, 1929, 

the petitioner filed a motion for a re- 

consideration and revision of our findings | 
of fact and opinion, claiming inter alia, | 
that the Board in its decision did not give | 
full consideration to the provisions of 
| Section 704(a) of the Revenue Act of} 
| 1928. So much of said motion as applied | 
|to a reconsideration of the case under} 
| Section 704(a) having been granted, ar- | 


| gument was heard. At the hearing peti-| ume VIII, June 24, 1929, wherein it is | 


| tioner introduced additional evidence and | 

directed our attention to regulations and 
| rulings of the Commissioner bearing on 
the issue. 


Parties and Facts 


| In Suit Are Given 

Don F. Reed, for the taxpayer; Bruce 
A. Low and L. H. Rushbrook, for the 
Commissioner. 

The full text of the additional findings | 
of fact and of the opinion resulting from | 
the rehearing follows: : 

The petitioner’s return for the period 
from February 5, 1920, to December 31, 

} 1920, was filed with the Collector -of In- 
' ternal Revenue, 2nd District of Texas, on 
March 24, 1921, on form 1041, this being 
a fiduciary form of return. 

At some undisclosed time the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue prepared and 
filed a return for J. D. Avis, Trustee, 
Woodrow Lee Trust, for the calendar 
year 1920. The return was made on 
form 1040, which is the form for report- 
ing income of individuals. 

By an instrument executed on Septem- 
per 26, 1925, and filed for record with the 
clerk of the County Court of Wichita, 
Texas. on September 29, 1925, J. D. Avis 
and W. H. Roberts, Trustees of the 
Woodrow Lee Trust, transferred and as- 
signed to R. L. Gregg, an oil, and gas 
lease covering a certain two And one- 
half acre tract of land described in full 

'in the trust agreement daied February 
4, 1920, set forth in our findings of fact | 
in the decision herein promulgated Jan- | 
uary 18, 1929, together with all personal 
property situated on the said leased 
premises. 

Commissioner Arundell 


| Renders the Opinion 
| Opinion by Arundell: The respondent’s | 
determination that the petitioner was an 
| operating trust, taxable as a corporation} 
| was made on March 9, 1926, based upon} 
iE: T. Seer CC. BR. III-2, 5), published | 
| August 11, 1924, as the result of the de- | 
cision rendered in Hecht v. Malley, 265) 
U. S. 144. The provisions of I. T. 2061} 
| applied to the Revenue Act of 1918 under | 
| which the petitioner filed its return on 
March 24, 1921. 

Subsequent to the publication of I. T. 
2061, the Revenue Act of 1928 was en- 
acted, Section 704(a) of which provides: 

| Section 704. Taxability of trusts as! 

| corporations—retroactive. 
(a) If a taxpayer filed a 

trust for any taxable year 


beneficiaries under a trust agreement 
that is determinative of the 


tion. 


Cc. B. 2, p. 11, S. 1337, C. B. 2, p. 9)”) 


O. D. 931, C. B. No. 4, 11, 12° (January- 
June, 1921) 


Other published rulings of the Bureau | 
during the same period are to the same} 
S. M. 1068, C. B. No. 1, 5; S.M.) 
1337, C. B, No. 2, 9; O. D. 598-A, C..B. | 


effect. 


No. 3, 9; Sol. Op. 49, C. B. No. 3, 13. 


No Evidence Offered 


To Show Revocation 
No evidence was offered by the re- 
spondent to show that any of the rulings 


|referred to above were reversed or re- | 


voked prior to the date the petitioner 
filed its return. That none of them were 
not only reversed nor revoked prior to 
that date, but that the rule announced 
therein continued in effect in the Bureau 
for several years thereafter, seems appar- 
ent from G. C. M. 6417, published in In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin No. 25, of Vol- 


said: 

“The Department, relying on Crocker 
v. Malley (249) U. S. 223, T. D. 2816), 
had previously ruled that control by the 


| beneficiaries was essential in order that 
|a trust should be classified as an associa- 


tion. &4. 
“The most that can fairly be said is 
that * * * an examination of the Bureau 


| rulings shows that, after the decision in 


Crocker v. Malley (March 17, 1919) and 
prior to the decision in Hecht v. Malley, 
(May 12, 1924) a trust was not, by the 
Department, ‘considered to be taxable as 
a * * * corporation * * * under the 
regulations in force’ unless the benefici- 
aries, in some sense, did control the 
trust.” (Words and figures in brackets 
supplied.) 

Having concluded that under rulings of 
the Bureau not reversed or revoked prior 
to March 24, 1921, the date petitioner’s 
return was filed, the question of whether 


a particular organization was a trust or | 


an association was determined by the Bu- 
reau by the degree of control vested in 
beneficiaries under the trust agreement, 
there remains for determination the 
question of whether the shareholders of 
petitioner were, under the declaration of 
trust, empowered to exercise a substan- 
tial amount of control over the affairs 
of the trust. 


Power of Trustees Said 


To Have Been Unrestricted 
Under the provisions of the trust 
agreenient, as pointed out in our .prior 
decision, the trustees, pending the con- 
version of the trust property into money 
and the distribution of the proceeds to 


| the certificate holders, had unrestricted 


power and authority to manage and op- 
erate the trust property. The trustees 
were appointed for the life of the trust 
and no provision was mate in the decla- 
ration—of_trust fer meetings of share- 
olders. The €ortrol_reserved to the 
beneficiaries was limited to-the approval 
by a majority in interest. of “zppgint- 
ments made by the trustees to fill va- 
cancies on the board of trustees and 
modifications of the trust agreement. 
None of the powers reserved to the ben- 
eficiaries pertained to the actual man- 
agement and operation of the trust 
property. All of them had to be exer- 
cised jointly with the trustee. 

Under three of the trust agreements 
construed in S. M. 1068, supra, the share- 


question | 
| whether the trust is in fact an associa- 
(Art. 1504, Reg. 45; O. D. 407,/) 


Branch Lines 


SYLLABI are printed so that the 


| 


ume IV). August 20, 1929. 


ices as Income Producing Factors: 





| 


| 


INCOME: Earned Income, Defined: g \ 
1926 Act.—A loss in one business in 
which both personal services and capital are income producing factors may 
not constitute a deduction in computing the net profit from another business 
in which both personal services and capital are income producing factors, 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


ycan be cut out, pasted on Standard 


. Library-Index and File Cards tsually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5- inches, and filed for reference. 


———— 


TRUSTS: Defined: Distinguished from Associations: Powers of Bene- 
ficiaries: 1928 Act.—Where the beneficiaries of a trust have no greater 
amount of control over the management and operation of trust property 
|] than to approve appointments on the board of trustees and consent to modi- 
fications of the trust agreement, the organization is, under rulings of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue not reversed or revoked prior to March 24, 1921, 
the date on which the petitioner filed its return for the taxable year 1920, 
taxable as a trust and not as an assocition—Woodrow Lee Trust v. Com- 
missioner.” (Board of Tax Appeals).Yearly Index Page 1456, Col. 2 (Vol- 


Losses: Capital and Personal Serv- 


since such loss is not properly allocable to or chargeable against any specific 


item or income.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Index Page 1456, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 20, 1929. 


(G. C. M. 6563).—Yearly 


| No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent jn the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


lle ee 


West Virginia Line 


To Be Dismantled 


/ 


‘Part of B. & O. Branch 


j 


| Served Coal Mines, Not 
Now in Operation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|has authorized the Baltimore & Ohio 
| Railroad Comany, it was announced on | 
| August 19, to abandon part of its Robin- | 
|son Run branch, in Harrison County, W. | 
| Va. The full text of the report of the 
Commission, by Division 4, in Finance 
Docket No. 7666, follows: 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to the 
interstate commerce act, on June 18, 
1929, filed an application under para- 
graph 18 of section 1 of the act for a 
certificate that the present and future 
|public convenience and necessity permit 
the abandonment by it of that part of its 
Robinson Run branch extending from 
Valuation Survey Station 31 plus 88.5 in 
a northeasterly direction to Valuation | 
Survey Station 57 plus 50, a distance of 
about 0.49 mile, all in Harrison County, 
W. Va. No representations have been | 
made by any State authority and no ob- 
jection to the granting of the application | 
| has been presented to us. 

Line Served Coal Mines. 





The line to be abandoned is located on 
| the hillside adjacent to the northerly side 
of the West Fork River, about 8- miles 
north of Clarksburg, W. Va. It has been 
inventoried to, the applicant by ar Bu- 
reau of Valuation as main track; It was 
constructed solely to serve coal mining 
operations which ‘have been abandoned 
since 1918. No other industries are lo- 
cated on or adjacent to the line. No busi- 
= ~has_ been handled thereover since 
1918. 


There are no cities, towns, or villages 
on the line and no present or prospective 
commercial, industrial, or agricultural 
developments that could be served by it 
to justify its continued maintenance or 
(operation. No inconvenience to the pub- 
| lic will result from its abandonment. The 





} 


return as a) holders had the exclusive right to fill|®PPlicant’s Monongahela River branch, 
prior to the tax- | vacancies on ihe board of trustees, not-|0" the opposite side of the West Fork 


| able year 1925 such taxpayer shall be tax- | withstanding which, however, the Bureau| River, parallels the line in question and 
able as a trust for such year and not 48| held the taxpayer to be taxable as trusts, | Provides adequate railroad facilities for 


a corporation, if such taxpayer was con- 
sidered to be taxable as a trust and not} 
as a corporation either (1) under the regu- | 
lations in force at the time the return was 


The power of beneficiaries of a trust to 
suggest to the court a successor trustee, 
was not in the case decided in O. D. 620, 


| the adjacent territory. 
| The line to be abandoned was con- 
| structed in 1908 by the West Virginia 


made or at the time of the termination|C. B. No. 3, 9, regarded by the Bureau| Short Line Railway Company at an ex- 


of its existence, or (2) under any ruling of | to be a sufficient amount of control to| pense of $16,932. 


The Fairmont Coal 


the Commissioner or any duly authorized classify the organization as an associa- | Company furnished the money therefor, 


officer of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
upplicable to any of such years, and inter- 
| pretative of any provision of the revenue 
act of 1918,1921 or 1924,which had no 
reversed or revoked prior to the time the} 
return was made, or under any such rul- } 
ing made after the return was filed which | 


tion. In both O. D. 790, C. B. No. 4, 10 
and S. M. 1337, supra, the Bureau held 


provisions in the declarations of trust 
giving the beneficiaries of the trusts au- 
thority to pass upon amendments made 


which was to be refunded on a car- 
| shipped basis. Of this money $8,960 was 


t been | the taxpayers to be trusts regardless of | unrefunded and represents a donation of 


that amount by the coal company. On 
November 20, 1912, the West Virginia 
| Short Line Railway was sold to, the 


had not been reversed or revoked prior t0| by the trustees to the trust agreements.| applicant, which now owns the right of 


the time of the termination of the tax- 
payer's existence. | 
Section 704(a) of the 1928 Act being 
retroactive to taxable years prior to 
1925, our problem is to determine 
whether the petitioner comes within any 
of its provisions. 
An examination of the Bureaus rul- 
ings published in Cumulative Bulletins 
for the period commencing in April, 
| 1919, and ending in June, 1921, discloses 
that without a single exception the mat- 
ter of control vested in beneficiaries un- 
der a trust was the basis used by the 
Bureau for determining whether a par- 
ticular organization was in fact an asso- | 
ciation, taxable as a corporation, or a 
trust. This may be illustrated by the 
following statements appearing in rul- 
ings of the Bureau during that period: | 
“The question as to whether a trust 
of this nature is taxable as an associa- 
tion, under the several acts enumerated, | 
depends upon the extent of the powers | 
reserved to the holders of the certificates 
of beneficial interest to regulate the 
management of the affairs of the trust. 
Where the beneficiaries do not retain any | 
substantial control over the affairs of 
the trust,.it is held not to be an asso- | 
ciation or taxable as such.” §&, M, 1205, 
C. B. No. 1, 7 (April-December, 1919). 
“It is the extent of the control vested 
in beneficiaries under a trust agreement, | 
rather than the extent to which such 
control is exercised, that is determina- 
tive of the question whether the trust is 
in fact an association within the mean- | 
ing of the Revenue Act of 1918.” O. D. 
407, C. B. No. 2, 11 (January-June, 1920). 
“Whether or not a trust of the general 
nature of the one in the instant case is 
| to be regarded as an association under 
the Revenue Act of 1918 depends upon | 
the degree of control which the benefici- 
| aries exercise over the management of 
the trust. (S.. Mi‘ 1068, 1242).” Sol. Op. 
56, C. B. No. 3, 10; 11 (July-December, 
1920). 
“It has been consistently held that it | 
is the extent of the control vested in| 


| 





,from Gilman in Taylor County to Wal- | 
rath in Rusk County, Wisconsin. 

The authority of the Commission is 
also requested to cancel the lease of 
this road now under lease to the Wis- 
consin Central Railway Company and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company. 

The application has been docketed as 


i 


Powers such as were vested in the share- 
holders of the trust agreement before 

Ss, are not, under the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 1504, Regulations 45, sufficient con- 
trol in the beneficiaries of a trust to 
classify it as an association. 

In Wilkins & Lange, 15 B. T. A. 1183, 
where the shareholders of the trust re- 
served the right to increase or decrease 
the number of shares of the trust; to ap- 
prove any changes made by the trustees 
in the number of trustees, and to fill any 
vacancy on the board of trustees, we 
held, following E. A. Landreth & Co. et 
al., 15 B. T. A. 655, that under the 
Board’s rulings applicable to the year 
1920, the taxpayer was a trust and not 
an association. No greater amount of 
control was vested in the beneficiaries 
of the trust before us here than was re- 
served to the shareholders under 
trust agreement involved in the Wilkins 
& Lange case. 

It is our opinion that under the pro- 
visions of Section 704(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928 the petitioner, during the 
period in question, is taxable as a trust 
and not as an association. Accordingly, 


our decision promulgated January 18, 


1929, is overruled, and 

Judgment of no deficiency will be en- 
tered for the petitioner. 

August 16, 1929. 


Decisions 

—of the— 
Board of Tax 

Appeals 


Promulgated August 19, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have. been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*Pioneer Cooperage Co., 
4816, 

The basis for the computation of 
loss on property acquired prior to 
March 1, 1913, and lost by casualty 
in the years 1918 and 1919, is cost, 
where its value on March 1, 1913, 
was in excess of its cost. 


Docket No. 


the | 


way of the line in question. 
Material to be Scrapped. 


_ As above noted, the operation of this 
| line was discontinued berore the passage 
|of the transportation act, 1920. The 
| carrier now seeks authority to dismantle 
|the road, which has deteriorated badly 
| and is valuable only to the extent of the 
| scrap material that can be recovered in 

its removal. As an income-producing 
| unit it has been valueless since 1918. 

| On the facts presented we find that 
| the present and future public convenience 
and necessity permit the abandonment 
|by the applicant of that part of its 
| Robinson Run branch, about 0.49 mile 
long, in Harrison County, W. Va., de- 
| scribed in the application and in this 
report. 
be issued. This certificate will provide 
that it shall take effect and be in force 
from and after 30 days from its date. 
Suitable provision will be made therein 
for the cancellation of tariffs, 


'Plan to Build Connection 
To California Line Opposed 


Examiner M. S. Jameson has recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a proposed report made 
public on August 19 that the application 
|in Finance Docket No. 7130 of the Tur- 
lock & Eastern Railway to construct a 
5-mile line of railroad extending from 
Turlock to Cortez, Calif., be denied. 

_ The proposed construction, the examé 
iner states, would result in a duplication 
of present adequate rail facilities. “The 
| capital outlays for the line and its ac- 
companying packing houses appear not 
| to be warranted by the traffic and the 


A certificate to that effect will |: 


transportation requirements at Turlock,” 


the proposed report states. 
“The 


duplication of facilities which 


North Carolina Firm 
Asks Power License 


The Virginia-Carolina Power Company 
of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., on August 17 
filed with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion an application for a license to de- 


| velop hydroelectric power resources of 
| the Roanoke River in Northampton and | 


Halifax counties, North Carolina. 

The initial installation will be for the 
development of approximately 33,000 
horsepower, and ultimate installation of 
approximately 55,500 horsepower. The 
power developed, it was stated in the 
application, will be sold to the Virginia 
Electric and Power Co., for public utility 
purposes. 

The application covers one of two de- 
velopments for which preliminary per- 
mits were issued July 10, 1929. 

“The proposed development,” it was 
said at the Commission, “includes a dam 
above Roanoke Rapids at approxi- 
mately the location of the existing di- 
version dam of the former Roanoke Rap- 
ids Power Co., creating a reservoir about 
seven miles long; a power house with in- 
itial installation of approximately 33,000 
horsepower and ultimate installation of 
approximately 55,500 horsepower and 
appurtenant works.” 


AvrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
PusiisHep Wirnout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


Public Utilities 


| In a proposed supplemental report to 
ithe Interstate Commerce Commission, 
made public on August 19, it is recom- 
mended by Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, 
that a certificate be issued permitting the 
Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company 
to abandon its. Rose City branch in Iosco 
}and Ogemaw Counties, Mich. 

| The abandonment requested was denied 
| by the Commission two years ago with- 
|out prejudice to thé right of the appli- 
;cant to resubmit the matter after the 
|expiration of 18 months. The renewed 


|application was docketed in Finance 
| Docket No, 5557. 





|tends from Emery Junction (now known 
as National City) to Rose City, a distance 
of approximately 31.22 miles, and the 
branch extending from Smith Junction 
to South Branch, 0.92 mile. Some time 
ago the applicant was authorized to 
abandon its Au Sable River branch, which 


| Discontinuance of Service 
| On Michigan Road Proposed 


The Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company has filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
was announced on August 19, seeking 


|authority to abandon its branch in Mar- | 


quette County, Michigan. 


The principal traffic which has moved 
over the line, the application states, has 


supplies. The territory tributary to the 
line is largely timber land which has 


suitable for agricultural development, it 
is explained. 

“The territory is sparsely settled, and 
there is no prospect of future traffic 
which would render the continued main- 
tenance and operation of the line a pub- 
lic neccessity.” 


Authority is sought to abandon the 
entire line of approximately ten miles at 
once so far as public service is concerned. 
It is the intention of the company, how- 
ever, to allow a portion of the line to 
remain as a service track to reach gravel 
deposits owned by the applicant. 





The application has been docketed in 
Finance Docket No. 7774. 


The line proposed to be abandoned ex- | 


consisted of logs, forest products and | 


practically all been cut over and is not! 


Abandonment of Branch in M ichigan 
By Detroit & Mackinac Road Favored © 


|Examiner Says Continued Operation of Rose City Line Is 
Not Justified, in Report to I. C. C. 


[it was thought at the time would bene- 
fit the Rose City branch. 


“It appears clear from the record in 
this proceeding,” the report concludes, 
“that the abandonment of the Au Sable 
River vranch has resulted in no substan- 
a benefit to the Rose City branch. 
Since the previous hearing t has been 
no development of new ferms”in the area 
served, the only improvement being the 
| construction of new buildings on some of 
| the existing farms or at Rose City. 
“There is' nothing of record to show 
|that there is any prospect of improve- 
|meht in the future and the only possible 
| source of increased traffic appears to be 
| pulpwood, which, to say the least, is an 
uncertain factor. 

“The average carload movement during 
the period June, 1927, to May 1, 1929, 
was 1.2 cars per train inbound and 2.1 
cars per train outbound, or 3.3 carloads 
per round .rip of 62 miles. That state- 
ment in- itself is sufficient to show the 
lack of necessity for the line and when 
it is considered that a large portion of 
the small quantity of freight which moves 
is low revenue traffic, the continued 
} Operation of the branch can not fairly 
| be justified. 


Chesapeake Firm to Buy 
Two Telephone Companies 


In a joint petition just filed with_the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission, M. C. 
| Johnson, operating as Barboursville Tele- 


phone Company, and the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Company of West 
Virginia, have applied for a ceftificate 
that the proposed sale by the former 
company and purchase by the latter com- 





pany will be in the public interest. 

In the application, filed in Finance 
Docket No. 7777, it is explained that the 
property in question is located in the 
town of Barboursville, Cabell County, 
West Virginia. 

In another application, filed in Finance 
Docket ‘No. 7778, a joint petition re- 
quests a certificate authorizing the sale 
by the Hurricane Central Telephone 
Company end the purchase by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company of 
West Virginia of the telephone property 
of the former company, located in the 
town of Hurrieane, Putnam County, West 
Virginia. 


“Must cigar smokers 
be endangered? .No 


l say” 


“Any man who 


smokes a Cremo is 
safe...1 certify Cremo 
as sanitary.”’ 


Says 


D. Litt., A. B., LL.D., 


noted pure food expert, long active in 
crusades for pure foods and sanitary factories. 


“When you put a Cremo between your lips, 
you are protecting yourself from any pos 
sible infection from unsanitary tobaccos— 
you're playing safe. 


How often have you been disgusted with the 


filthy, germ-breeding places where some 
cigars are made... dark, stuffy factories 
+ » « warm, dingy shops and windows... 
where cigars are rolled by careless, dirty lips 
and fingers and spit on the ends! Whata far 
cry this is from the modern method of 
manufacture used by Certified Cremo. 


The superiority of Certified Cremo starts with the 
choicest and tenderest leaves, ripe and mellow, and 


“Every tobacco leaf entering the Cremo 
factory is scientifically treated by U. S. 
Government approved methods. And every 
sanitary precaution known to science is 
taken to safeguard its purity along every 
step of the way. 


“Each Cremo is folded, wrapped and tipped 


by amazing inventions! In factories that are 


continues in goodness through a slow expensive ma- 


turing and mellowing process . . . topped off with the 
finest imported Sumatra wrapper! Certified Cremo 
contains no scrap—no floor sweepings—all long filler 


—all fresh, tender leaves. Over $7,000,000 was spent 


in perfecting the method of manufacture used by 
Certified Cremo, that insures uniformly fine, clean 
cigars. Foil-wrapped . . . sanitary . . . crush-proof, 


| would occur if the proposal were carried 
| out is not justified by the facts and con- 
| siderations of record in connection with 
| the demand for, and probable benefit of, 
}a short line connection with the Santa 
| Fe. It has not been shown that more 
| efficient or economical service would be 
provided.” 

_ Turlock, Calif., the examiner explains 
| in his report, is now served by the South- 
ern Pacific and the Tidewater Southern 
Railway, a subsidiary of the Western Pa- 
cific. A few miles east of Turlock lies 
the main line of the Santa Fe, with which 
| line the applicant proposed to make a 
connection from Turlock. 


© 1929 American Cigar Co, 


© 


@ 


Certified 


models of cleanliness . . . air-flooded, sun- 
bathed, scientifically clean. 


“And to protect its purity until it reaches 
your mouth, each Cremo is sealed in a sep- 
arate foil wrapper. 


“So when you smoke a Cremo, you get the 


same scientific health protection that comes 
with certified milk!” 


mo 


THE GOOD $f CIGAR 


.- THAT AMERICA NEEDED 





N.: UNTIL SAFETY was 
definitely assured could the great transportation 
companies risk carrying passengers across the 
sky. And safety could not be assured until three 
of the greatest hazards of flight were overcome. 
These were (1) engine failure, (2) structural de- 
fects, and (3) fire. War-time planes, and planes 
built on war-time principles, could not overcome 
these hazards, because such planes were planned 
expressly for hazardous performances and risky 


maneuverability. A new type of plane, a com- — 


mercial plane with safety as its chief factor, had 
to be developed before peace-time transportation 
could be assured. 

After months and years of study, both in 
‘America and Europe, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in conjunction with the Santa Fe, realized that at 
last, in the multi-engined plane, safety with com- 
fort could be assured! 


New York to Los Angeles—48 hours 


On July 7th, with more than a thousand applica- 
tions for passage in hand, the T-A-T air-rail service 
was inaugurated across this country. Now, as you 
are reading this message, the giant, all-metal 
tri-motored planes of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport are driving across the sky smoothly, 
luxuriously, SAFELY ... at over a hundred miles 
an hour! This is.the birth of a new service that 
will continue through the ages; for with the 
development of the metal plane air-transportation 
is at last an established fact. 

You are accustomed to marvels in this indus- 
trial age. But do you fully comprehend the simple 
fact of this new air-transportation service? Do 
you understand that taking passage from New 
York to Los Angeles or San Francisco, or to inter- 
mediate points by T-a-T planes, is today just as 
simple as taking passage by train or boat?... And 
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"*THE SAF 
ROAD ALOFTI 


The shaded portions of the map indicate the sections of 
the route traversed in Pullman cars at night. The entire 
trip from Coast to Coast takes only 48 hours. So most 
of the country you pass.is revealed in golden sunlight. 


» » » 


~ 


that it will not end, as a fad does, next month or 
the month after, but will continue to expand until 
the skies are streaked with giant metal planes? 

Tickets may be purchased, are being purchased! 
at all railroad stations affiliated with the Santa Fe 
or Pennsylvania Railroad lines. Passage from New 
York to Los Angeles costs $351.94, and includes 
meals and all accommodations while aloft. 


The Safe Road Aloft 


The 48-hour trip begins at 6:05 P. M. on the “Air- 
way Limited,” a Pullman sleeper, departing from 
the Pennsylvania Station, New York. Dawn at 
Port Columbus discloses a Ford all-metal, tri- 
motored plane, with engines idling beside the rails. 
... A swift run! A new sensation of smoothness and 
extraordinary firmness and stability underfoot! 
You are aloft! As the world grows smaller beneath 


you, you experience a marvelous sensation of 
increased stature... of almost divine calmness 
... of anew and superior understanding. 

FEAR? There is none. The swiftness of flight 
gives the air about you the density of water. Ex- 
tend your hand through an open window. You 
can FEEL the air, just as you feel water when you 
trail your hand from a canoe! DIZZINESS? There 
is none. For there are no lines of perspective to 
draw you earthward. The world in panorama 
simply floats beneath you. You are traveling a 
pathway that mankind has‘never known until the 
birth of this progressive generation. You are feel- 
ing emotions indescribable only a few years ago. 

You glide lightly to earth for a few minutes at 
Indianapolis... St. Louis... Kansas City... 
Wichita.... And as the sun begins to sink at 
Waynoka, at 6:24 o’clock, you come again to the 
spacious comfort of another Pullman sleeper. 
Dawn, once more, in Clovis. Once more you soar 
smoothly into the sky, desert beneath you and 


Cixoex_ 1457) 


Highly skilled weather observers along the entire route 

are transmitting their reports to your pilot. He knows 

exactly what to expect! ... And, with three motors, can 
easily meet any weather emergency. 


» » » 


purple mountains beyond. You land for a few 
moments at Albuquerque... Winslow... 
Kingman. .. . And late in the afternoon the blue 
of the California sky reflects the deeper blue 
of the Pacific Ocean. You have crossed the North 
American continent on one of the most marvelous 
trips the genius of this age can offer you! 

Stability has been equal to a cushioned 
limousine gliding over a cement road. The com- 
fort has been that of a luxurious yacht, with a 
steward in attendance, and refreshments, iced or 
piping hot, at your order. Running hot and cold 
water in an immaculate lavatory were at your 
service. And the world below you was an open 
book of infinite fascination! 


But what assured your SAFETY ? 


Two vital factors made your trip one of security. 
1. All-metal construction. 


The science of metallurgy has alone made possible 
the highest development of transport planes. 
Metal will not burn. And metal is of uniform 
strength. Planes built of the new alloys are uni- 
formly strong. In comparison to the planes of war- 
time, and of the experimental era, when they were 
held together with glue and sticks and uncertain 
fabric, they are as a modern automobile compared 
to an old-fashioned wooden wagon.... That is 
why the great air liners of Germany are practi- 
cally all of metal. ... That is why in other coun- 
tries the trend is toward all-metal planes... . 
That is why Ford built at least five years ahead of 
the modern trend in aviation! 


2. THREE air-cooled motors of 
1275 horse-power. : 


Two of these motors would have been sufficient to 
lift you from the ground and carry you to your 
destination. But in the transport of passengers 
over wide and uncertain areas, what if one engine 
failed? Immediate descent would have been neces- 
sary, though the glide might be extended over 
many miles,. THE THIRD ENGINE IS YOUR EXTRA 
MARGIN OF SAFETY. For if one of three engines 
cuts out you may continue on to your destination 
in safety. And if one of the remaining two engines 
should by chance cut out you still have many, 
miles for a reasonably safe landing. ..... ‘That is 
why the trend in Germany is toward multi- 
engined ships. . . . That is why the Silver Wing 
air liners, the Imperial Airways of Great. Britain, 
are tri-motored. ... That is why Ford will build 


nothing less than a three-motored ship for human 
transport. 


FoR UPON THE FACTOR OF SAFETY, MORE THAN 


ANYTHING ELSE, DEPENDS THE SUCCESS OF COM- 
MERCIAL AVIATION. 


This principle of safety first... established 
by the experts of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport ... is a policy that is certain to carry 
this great new transportation company far on the 
wings of success, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Railroads 


Government Agency Held to Have Right 
To Discontinue Work Under Contract 


~ Volume of Business 
In Ninth District 
Increased in July 


Debits to Individual Ac- 
counts Are Said to Show 
Gain of 18 Per 
Cent 


Average daily debits to individual ac- 
counts in the Minneapolis district in 
July increased 18 per cent over the cor- 
responding month in 1928, according to 
a survey just issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, which also 
reports increases in postal receipts, 
building contracts and. linseed product 
shipments. 

The bank’s review of agricultural and 
business conditions in the district fol-| 
lows in full text: 

The volume of business in the district | 
during July exceeded the volume in July | 
last year by a larger amount than the | 
increases shown in several preceding 
months. The daily average of debits to 
individual accounts in July was 18 per 
cent larger than the daily average in 
July, 1928. The country clearings index | 
in July was 7 per cent larger than the | 
index a year ago. 

Carloadings Were Larger. 

Freight carloadings in the four weeks | 
ending July 27 were 12 per cent larger 
than carloadings in the corresponding | 
period last year. Increases in carload- | 
ings were shown in all commodity 
groups. Postal receipts, building con- 
tracts and linseed product shipments in} 
July were larger than in July last year, | 
but department store sales, building per- | 
mits and flour shipments were smaller. | 

Farm income from cash crops and | 
hogs marketed during July was more | 
than double the imecome from these 
products marketed in Jily last year. The 
increase was due to higher cash grajn| 
prices, larger marketings of old grain | 
and hogs and heavier market weights | 
of hogs due to a longer feeding period. | 
The income from dairy products during | 
the latest month for which figures are | 
available (June, 1929) was slightly | 
larger than the income from these prod- } 
ucts in the corresponding month last! 
year. 


Grain Prices Increased. | 
Increases in cash prices amounting to 
30 cents in wheat, 24 cents in rye, 29 
cents in flax and 42 cents in potatoes 
occurred between June and July. Prices 
of wheat, flax, potatoes, hens and veal 
calves were higher in July than a year 
ago. Prices of feed grain, rye, butter, 
milk, eggs, cattle and sheep were lower | 
than a year ago. 
Estimated value of Important farm 
reducts marketed in the Ninth Federal | 
ecerve District: 
July, 1929 
$14,592,000 
5,143,000 
634,000 
967,000 
7,949,000 
27,217,000 


July, 1928 
$ 3,842,000 
,000 

76,000 
458,000 
6,966,000 


Bread wheat 
Durum wheat . 
Rye 

Flax . 

Hogs . : 
Dairy products. . 


| tract 
| contemplated at the time the contract 
| was made. 


26,342,000 | 


Agreement Upon Amount of 
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Contracts 


Damages Resulting Is Upheld 


In Ruling Issued by Comptroller General. 


The Federal Government, by one of its 
departments or agencies, may by supple- 
mental contract, order the discontinuance 
of work under a contract and agree 
upon the amount of nfoney damages that 
result to the contractor by such termina- 
tion of the original contract where this 
would constitute a breach, in the opinion 
of the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl. 


The Comptroller General, in a letter 
to the Secretary of War just made 
public, has stated that his office will not 
question an agreement with the con- 
tractor terminating dredging work in 
Buffalo Bayou between the Houston Ship 
Channel turning basin and the mouth of 
White Oak Bayou, at Houston, Texas, 


}and according the contractor damages | 


for the discontinuance of the work. 

The law, it is stated, authorizes a 
settlement so made, and such a settle- 
ment is binding on the Government. 

The full text of the letter, dated, 
August, 12, follows: 

The Secretary of War: There has been 
received, presumably by your direction, 
a request dated July 10, 1929, from the 


| proval of the supplemental agreement 
| by the Secretary of War.” 


| Such supplemental agreement was ap- 
| proved bf the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
| Army, on June 10, 1929, but it is not to 
| be effective and binding on the United 
| States, however, until approved by the 


| Secretary of War. 


|Terms of 1928 Contract 


| Given in Summary 


| The contract of November 16, 1928, 

which is proposed to be terminated by 
| the supplemental agreement, provided 
|for the dredging by the contractor of 
approximately 170,000 cubic yards 
materials from Buffalo Bayou, between 
the stations and within limits specified, 
in accordance with the specifications for 
| the work, for $.85 per cubic yard, place 

measurement, which included the cost 
| of disposal of all the dredged material. 
| Provision was made in the contract for 

the time to commence the work, the rate 
j of progress, and the date for completion. 
|In the event of delay in the perform- 
| ance, the contract provided for liquidated 


| Chief of Engineers, United States Army,/ damages to be charged against the con- 


that this office approve a proposed sup-| tractor at a stipulated per diem rate 


with, entered into May 22, 1929, between 
Milo P. Fox, major, Corps of Engineers, 
representing the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the Lake Arthur Dredging Com- 
pany, of Beaumont, Texas, for the ter- 
mination and settlement of War Depart- 
ment contract No. W-359-eng-636, dated 
November 16, 1928, for certain dredging 
work in Buffalo Bayou between the 
Houston Ship Channel turning basin and 
the mouth of White Oak Bayou, at Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Modification of Contract 
Found to Be Advantageous 


It is recited in the supplemental agree- 
ment of the parties that it is found ad- 
vantageous and in the best interest of 
the United States to modify the original 
contract for the dredging work for the 
following reasons: 

“Conditions have developed in the 
prosecution of the work under this con- 
materially different from 


It was believed that the 
banks of the bayou would be stable, that 


without involving any considerable over- 
depth—nonpay excavation—without ma- 
terial damage to adjacent property, and 


government in subsequent heavy main- 
tenance costs. These conditions were 
anticapated as a result of physical ex- 
amination, including test borings, and 
from previous experience involving 
dredging of a channel in this bayou to 
lessor dimensions than those provided 





Requirements of Capital 
For Grocers Surveyed | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ent grocers in the latter year. Their} 
total capital rating is reported to have | 
risen from $524,000 in 1923 to $1,359,000 | 
in 1928. 

An even more striking contrast is re- | 
ported for independent retail grocery | 


| by the existing contract. 


|Completion of Contract 


Is Termed Damaging 


“Under the present contract, dredging 


| was done over 2,300 linear feet of the 


bayou. The contractor removed 20,831 
cubic yards of material, place measure- 
ment, without securing the dimensions 
required. These operations resulted in 
the banks of the bayou sliding into the 
channel to an extent that indicated that 


those | 


the dredging of the channel could be done | 


|plemental agreement, transmitted here-| for each calendar day of unexcused de- 


|lay in completion of the work. How- 
ever, the contract makes no_ provision 
for the basis of settlement with the con- 
tractor in the event of the Government’s 
discontinuance of the work before com- 
pletion, but the right to terminate a 
contract by mutual consent exists inde- 
| pendent of any provision in the contract 
| specifically permitting the parties so to 
;}do. In the absence of a legal ground 
| for rescission all parties to the contract 
;must assent to its rescission and there 
|must be a meeting of their minds. See 
13 Corpus Juris, 588, 594, 600 and 601. 
| The courts have held that a subsequent 
| agreement or acquiescence of both par- 
| ties is necessary to cancel an agreement 
or relieve either party from its obliga- 
|tion. Central Coal & Coke Company v. 


} 


|George S. Good & Company, 120 Fed. | 


| Rep. 793; Reliance Life Insurante Com- 
pany, Pittsourgh, Pa., v. Garth, 68 So. 


871, 192 Ala. 81; Thompson v. Stone, | 


/43 Pa. Super. Ct. 69. 

Where the Government desires, in its 
own interests, to discontinue the work 
junder a contract, it ordinarily has power 
| to do so, and may agree upon the damages 


| without leaving the banks of the bayou | 
in such condition that they would wash | 
or slide into the channel involving the} 


 Dovce BrRotTHers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 


of | 


Business Conditions 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 16 
Made Public August 19, 1929 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous internal 
| revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


1,322,031.11 


1,088,354.04' 
573,809.66 


6,199,928.67 
101,844,623.79 


108,044,552.46 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance -previous day. 


Total . 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 
| Refunds of receipts ... 
| Panama Canal 
| Operations in special ac- 
counts . eeeee se 
| Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund .. 
Civil-service retirement 
fund ign RO0 48 os s 
Investment of trust 
funds 


$6,253,252,91 
113,277.27 
315,705.47 


248,503.99 | 


11,572.23 
167,759.78 


sO eee eens 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today 


4,988,364.70 


645,644.75 
102,410,543.01 | 


108,044,552.46 | 





that would result to the contractor by 
reason of the Government’s abandoning | 
work. where this would constitute a 
breach. The law authorizes a settlement 
so made, and such a settlement is binding 
on the Government. See United States 
v. Corliss Steam Engine Company. 91 U. 
Ss. ‘321; Savage Arms Corporation v. 
United States. 226 U.S. 217; Ohio Sav. | 
Bank and Trust Company v. Willys Cor- 
poration. (United States, claimant). 16 | 
Fed. Rep. (2nd) 859; College Point Boat 
Corporation v. United States. 58 Ct. Cls. 
380; 14 Comp. Dec. 589; 15 id. 439; 21 id. 
136; 2 Comp. Gen. 536, and 4 id. 526 

Accordingly, I have to advise that if| 
upon a full showing of facts as in the| 
interest of the United States it be deter- | 
mined by the Secretary of War to termi- | 
nate the involved dredging contract and 
that the terms proposed in the termina- | 
tion agreement are reasonable and just} 
to the Government, payment to the con- | 
tractor in accordance therewith will not! 
be questioned by this office. 











$3,215,733.86 | 


21,735.00 | 
1,646,433.97 | 
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Finance 


Statement by Federal Reserve Board 
Indicates Increase.in Time Deposits! To Serve Oil Field 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in 101, leading cities as of August 
14, made public August 19, shows de- 
clines for the week of $132,000,000 in 
loans and investments, of $49,000,000 in 
net demand deposits and of $44,000,000 
in borrowings from Federal reserve 
banks, and an increase of $18,000,000 in 
time deposits. 

Loans on securities declined $143,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks as well 
as at reporting banks in the New York 
district and $7,000,000 in the Chicago 
district, and increased $9,000,000 in the 
| San Francisco district. “All other” 
loans increased $18,000,000 in the New 
York district, $18,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district and $41,000,000 at all re- 





| porting banks and declined $11,000,000 


in the Kansas City district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities show little change for the 
week, while holdings of other securities 


declined $16,000,000 in the New York} 


district, $7,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 


trict and $31,000,000 at all reporting | 


banks. 


Carolina Road Authorized 
To Defer Maturity of Bonds 


The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granting authority to the 
Statesboro Northern Railway to. extend 
for five years the maturity date of 
$120,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, which matured June 1, 1929, has 
just been made public. 

The full text of the report, by Di- 
vision 4, in Finance Docket No. 4085, 
decided August 10, follows: 

By our order of September 12, 1924 
(90 I. C. C. 668), as modified by our 
supplemental order of October 3, 1924 
(90 I. C. C. 781), the Statesboro North- 
ern Railway was authorized, among 
other things, to issue $120,000, principal 
amount, of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
five-year gold bonds, $30,000 thereof to 
be sold for cash and the remaining 
$90,000 either sold or pledged pursuant 
to the provisions of those orders. On 
July 22, 1929, a supplemental applica- 
tion was filed in this proceeding, in 
which the applicant requests authority 


Member Banks Show Declines in Loans and Investments, 
Net Demand Deposits and Borrowings. 


Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
porting banks were $49,000,000 below 
the August 7 total, declined $44,000,000 in 
the New York district, $22,000,000 in the 


Chicago district, $9,000,000 in the Cleve- | 


land district and $6,000,000 im the Rich- 
mond district, and increased $19,000,000 
in the San Francisco district and $9,000,- 
000 in the Atlanta district. An increase 
of $29,000,000 in time deposits in the 
Chicago district was partly offset by re- 
ductions in most of the other districts, 
all reporting banks showing an increase 
of $18,000,000. 


The principal changes in borrowings 
|comprise a decrease of $98,000,000 at 


land increases of $18,000,000 at Cleve- 
!land, $15,000,000 at Philadelphia, $10,- 
|000,000 at Chicago and $9,000,000 at 
Boston. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal vesources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 
close of business August 14, will be 
found at the bottom of page 10. 





to ‘extend for five years the maturity 
| date of these bonds. 


|} owned by the Georgia & Florida Rail- 
‘road, lesseee of the applicant’s road, 
$100,000 thereof having been pledged by 
that carrier with the New York Trust 
Company, trustee of its firs. mortgage, 
mautured June 1, 1929. The applicant 
states that it is without funds to pay 
the bonds. 

The extension of the maturity date of 
|the bonds will be effected by a contract 


the Richmond Trust Company, trustee of 
the indenture by which they are secured, 
the Georgia & Florida Railroad, as owner 





of the bonds, and the New York Trust | 


Company, as trustee of the first mort- 
gage of the Georgia & Florida Railroad, 
and as pledgee of the bonds, the last 
two companies becoming parties to the 
contract merely for the purpose of signi- 
fying their consent and approval to the 
extension. For the purpose of evidenc- 
ing the extension, the Richmond Trust 
Company, upon request of any holder or 
holders, will indorse an appropriate 
legend on the bonds reciting the exten- 
sion thereof. The bonds will be extended 
at the same interest rate and subject to 


Announce a 


| from Federal reserve banks for the week | 


|the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, | 


| The bonds to be extended, which are} 


of extension executed by the applicant, | 


Building of Railroad 


In Texas Is Favored 


Examiner’s Report Says Pro- 
posed Line Also Would 
Handle Livestock 
Traffic. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

oil field,” which the line of railroad would 
serve, Examiner Jameson states, “has a 
proven acreage of approximately 16,000 
acres, and is conceded to have the largest 
potential production of any field in the 
United States. The ultimate recovery 
| was reckoned by witnesses at from 200,- 
000,000 to 500,000,000 barrels, and even 
jas high as 800,000,600 barrels when com- 
puted on the basis of its initial produc- 
tion compared with that of the Big Lake 
|field, lying 50 or 60 miles north of 
Yates.” 


Aid to Livestock Industry. 
Besides the oil industry, the applicant 
|is said also to rely on the livestock in- 
dustry in the section to be served for its 
traffic. “It is expected,” the proposed 
report states, “that 530 carloads of cat- 
tle, sheep and goats will be shipped out 
|the first year, and 65 carioads of feed 
|shipped in.” The line would be a con- 
venience to the livestock industry, it is 
;claimed, in obviating the necessity of 
driving cattle and sheep to distant points 
on the Orient for shipment. _ 

The applicant relies, it is stated, on 
making arrangements with the Orient for 
the interchange of traffic at Rankin, Tex., 
but none has been effected as yet. 

The proposed report was filed in the 
roceedings in Finance Docket No. 7363. 


? 





the same terms and conditions as were 
originally incorporated in the trust in- 
denture securing them. 


We find that the proposed extension of 
the maturity date of the bonds by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate supplemental order will 
be entered. 





stores in the down-town section, where|the completion of the contracts would 
every store rated at $15,000 or better in| involve the excavation of about two or | 
1923 lasted through. Between 1923 and | three times the yardage contemplated in | 
1928, it is stated, the percentage of | the contract, that very considerable dam- | 
down-town independent grocers rated at| age would result to adjacent property, 
$15,000 or better increased from 15 to | including buildings, and that the condi- 


NEW 1-TON TRUCK | 


57 per cent, while the average capital 
rating of down-town independents in- 
creased from $3,875 to $20,590. 


Stock Issue Is Proposed 
To Extend California Line 


An application has been filed with the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the | 


Yreka Railroad Company, it was an- 


nounced on August 19, for authority to |} 


Issue and sell shares of its increased 
eapital stock in order to provide funds 
to extend its line from Yreka City to 
Etna, Calif. The application has been 
docketed in Finance Docket No. 


(io. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 19—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 


the Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 


gol pursuance of the provisions of section 
d22 1 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) Sareea ee 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael’ .... 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . » bith oa sana a4 » 
Colombia (peso) ...... 

Bar silver 


of the tariff act of 1922 


aay 


14.0787 
13.8997 
-723 
2.9590 
26.6190 
484.7414 
2.5151 


23.8125 
1.2918 
17.4389 
5.2270 
40.0582 
26.6261 
11.2181 
4.4720 


48.7033 
11,8586 
12,0605 
98.3104 


96.3900 
52.6250 


Additional news of Rail- 
ways and of Finance will 
he found on Pages 4 and 
10. 


3.9142 | 


,| for dredging Buffalo Bayou, Texas, be- 


%| dredging in Buffalo Bayou, between Sta- 


95.3404 | 


| tion of the banks after completion of the 
| contract would be such as to involve the | 
United States in heavy maintenance 
costs in the ship channel below this sec- 
| tion of the bayou. 

“The United States under the terms | 
of the contract is not required to pay for | 
the excess yardage which would have 
to be excavated to complete the contract. 
It is believed, however, that the condi- 
tions as disclosed are so different from 
those anticipated as to require an ad- 
justment under the terms of paragraph 
3 of the contract. Any such adjustment 
involving the completion of the work | 
specified would involve the United States | 
in expenditures which the value of the | 
completed work would not justify. Modi- | 
fication of the contract to provide for 
excavation of the channel on a yardage 
basis to lesser dimensions appear im- | 
| practicable, since the depth and width | 
to which the channel can be dredged | 
without causing excessive bank caving, 
can be determined only by trial. 





Supplemental Agreement 
| To Contract Proposed 


“Completion of the contract would also 
leave the banks of the bayou in a raw 
and unprotected condition. Subsequent 
rains would wash material from these 
banks intv the bayou, by whic it would 
be carried down into the Houston Ship 
Channel, resulting in inconvenience and 
delay to navigation, and involving the 
United States in additional expense in 
the maintenance of the Ship Channel.” | 

The proposed supplemental agreement | 
provides further, that: 

“Now, therefore, the said contract is, 
by this Supplemental Agreement be- 
tween Milo P. Fox, Major, Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, and the said con- 
tractor, on this 22nd day of May, 1929, 
hereby modified in the following particu- 
| lars, but in no others: 
| “The contract W-359-eng-636 entered 
into on the 16th day of November, 1928, 





tween the Houston Ship Channel Turn- 
ing Basin and mouth of White Oak! 
| Bayou, Texas, is hereby terminated with- | 
;out the performance of any further | 


tions 96-00 and 3388-00. 

“The contractor, in consideration of 
the payment of $32,596.96 and of being 
| released from further obligations of the 
| contract above cited for himself, his 
heirs, executors or administrators, suc- | 
cessors, pr assigns, does hereby forever 
quit-claim, release and discharge the 
United States of and from every claim 
of whatever kind or character, including 
| anticipated profits, every demand, action 
| or right of action now existing or which 
may hereafter exist, either on his own 
behalf or on behalf of his heirs, execu- 
tors or administrators, successors or as- 
signs, either under the original contract | 
of November 16, 1928, or under these! 
supplemental articles of agreement, this 
| release to become effective on the ap-| 


‘ 
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Positions Versus Possessions 


It is an interesting fact, which has never before, to 
our knowledge, been put into words, that the upper 
and the lower register of the social scale depend 
equally and almost entirely upon possessions for 
their social standing in their group; while the middle 
register of that same social scale depends hardly at 
all upon its possessions and almost entirely upon 
its positions for the maintenance of its social 
standing in its community. 


The moment this fact is explained it is immedi- 
ately understood. And because of its very ¢reat 
significance in the true story of American busi- 


ness, it is rather odd that it has never been under 


discussion before. 
We say of the top side of this scale,“He owns a 


big factory.” Or,“They have a country estate.” 


Or,“‘He’s just bought a beautiful yacht.” Or pos- 
sibly,“They come from an old family,” (for fam- 
ily is as much a possession as property). And we 
measure them by what they have. He may also be 
a director in a bank and president in several cor- 
porations. But that is almost secondary in our minds 
when we mention him. Almost entirely it is what 
they have that makes us talk. 


When we go to the other end of the scale, we 
find exactly the same thing.““They own their own 


home.” “‘They’ve just bought a new car.’’ 


“They’ve just bought a piano, a radio, a wash- 
ing-machine, a set of dishes, or a fur coat.” It 
doesn’t make a particle of difference what the man 
in the case does in the factory, or the warehouse, 
or on the new building that starts its way toward 
the sky. His standing in his own social group rests, 
not on his position, but on his possessions and 
on his capacity for possessions. 


Then comes the middle scale. And by one of the 
strangest freaks in the study of social economy 
the whole picture changes in a flash. 


“‘Who is he?’’ we say. And then comes the 
answer: 


“Why, don’t you know? He’s the Western Man- 
ager for So-and-So.” “He’s the General Man- 
ager of Blankanco.” “He’s the Special Repre- 
sentative of American Something, Inc.” 


And the women? No different. 


““Why, don’t you know who she is? She’s the 
wife of the Western Manager for So-and-So.” 
“She’s the wife of the General Manager of 
Blankanco.” “Why, her husband is the Special 
Representative of American Something, Inc.” 


Nobody asks whether they have a radio, or a 
country estate, or even an automobile, except as 
the type of automobile may be the measure of the 


type of job. They may live in a hotel, or a one- 
room kitchenette apartment, or a substantial sub- 
urb, and the question of possessions never arises 
in your mind. 


So far as the bricklayer and the millionaire are 
concerned, they may both lose their jobs, both be 
out of work, so to speak, but so long as they re- 
tain their possessions, or their capacity for pos- 
session, their social status is not changed by so 
much as a flicker of an eye. 


But let the man of position lose his job and see 
what happens. Almost in the same flicker of an eye, 
the neighbors begin to pity, and the friends to go 
down the other side of the street. Too many fine 
men of position have lost their positions to have 
any question on that score. 


Now, interestingly enough, when we go back to 
our mirror of American business for the true re- 
flection of this situation, we find the true stories 
in True Story Magazine fairly shouting this fact if 
one will take the trouble to read between the lines. 


Ten years ago there were plenty of “out of a 
job” stories, as you can well understand. But there 
was never the sign of social change in any of those 
stories. Never an intimation that the standing of 
the man or the woman in that particular group was 
affected in the slightest degree. Always the story 
revolved about the thing that was going to happen 
to the little possessions that had been so carefully 
and painstakingly acquired. Would the furniture 
and the washing-machine have to go back? Would 
the family have to move out? 


As the great economic change swept over 
America, spreading wealth down through the 
masses in a greater and greater outpouring of pros- 
perity, the picture of these true stories changed, of 
course, changed as gloriously as an evening rain- 


‘bow changes a dismal day. But through all of these 


years, the character of these stories has never 
chanéged. 


Possessions and not positions is still the theme. 


Even today, when the real money of America 
has finally landed in the pockets of several million 
pairs of overalls, these stories in True Story Mag- 
azine still revolve about possessions, about what 
they have or about what they are going to get, 


and not about who they are or who they are’ — ' 


going to be. 


Possessions, possessions, and more possessions runs always 
between the lines. Love may be the theme, the trial or the tri- 
umph, but the outcome is possessions every time. 


Apparently, the meek are about to inherit the earth. 
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: “Majority of Senate Committee Lists 


Changes 


Minority Members 
To Study Revisions 
“Draft Measure Is Made Public 


By Senator Smoot, Chair- 
man of Committee. 


Made in Tariff Bill of House 


> 


| Finance Committee, 20 per cents doen | Aiiimiaiateakive Phase 
|25 per cent; ; per cen ‘ ‘ 
Will Be Considered 


| Paragraph 50. 

| Epsom salts, Finance ee es | 

| half cent a pound; House, 1 cent; ; Ecorse eats ae 

| one-half ja" ; Announcement Covers the 15) 
Kieserite, Finance Committee, modity Schedules and | 

| House, one-fourth cent; 1922, free. Com F y List | 

Paragraph 52. ree List, | 


free; 


| Menthol, Finance Committee, 50 cents 


Chemicals 


into millstones, Finance Committee, free; - 
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Sugar 


Finance Committee, 9 cents; House, 9) Finance Committee, 
cents; 1922, 9 cents, pound. 

New types, Finance Committee, 30 per! Filler, Finance Committee, 35 cents un- 
cent; House, 30 per cent; 1922, 20 per! stemed; 50 cents stemmed; House, same. 


= SCHEDULE VIL—AGRICULTURE 


: 5 ‘ ittee, 3 I 
eS hee Gane nr yead, 1| Dried blood albumen, light, Finance 
. R Committee, 12 cents a pound; House, 


cent. S 
|free; 1922, free; Dark, Finance Commit- 
SCHEDULE IV.—WOOD AND MANVU- | » ; ~ ey 
FACTURES OF. WOOD. be 6 cents a pound; House, free, 1922, 


Logs of fir, spruce, cedar or western 
E Lome ‘ Whole milk, fresh or sour, Finance 


iad Fovare omen Dawes Committee, 614° cents a gal; House, 5 
ey . 2 1 . > , 
ouse, $1 per 1,000-feet; 1922, $1 per cents: 1923, 2% cents. 


1,000-feet. 

Cedar lumber, Finance Committee,| Cream, fresh or sour, Finance Com- 
free; House, 25 per cent; 1922, free. mittee, 56-6/10ths cents a gal; House, 
Maple and birch lumber, Finance Com- | 48 cents; 1922, 20 cents. 
mittee, 15 per cent on flooring only; | 


House, 15° per cent on all kinds; 1922, 


$1.17% 


| Committee, 2-1/20th cents a gal; House, 
1% cents; 1922, 1 cent: 


cents a|nance Committee, 


Skimmed milk and buttermilk, Finance | 


Avrnorizen Statements ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
PuBLIsHED WirHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DalILy 


Metals 


2 cents a pound; 
House, 2% cents; 1922, 1 cent. 

Clams and clam juice, Finance» Com- 
mittee, 20 per cent; House, 35 per cent; 
1922, free. 

Oats, Finance Committee, 16 cents-a 
bushel; House, 15 cents; 1922, 15 cents. 

Rice-paddy or rough, Finance Com- 
mittee, 1 cent a pound; House, 1% cents; 
1922, 1 cent. 

Brown rice, Finance Committee, 1% 
cents a pound; House, 1% cents; 1922, 
1% cents. 

' Milled rice, Finance Committee, 2 
cents a pound; House 2% cents; 1922, 
2 cents. 

Broken rice, Finance Committee, % 

cent a pound; House, % cent; 1922, % 





cent. 


mittee, 2% cents a pound; House, 5 
cents; 1922, 2% cents. 

Filberts, shelled, Finance Committee, 
5 cents a pound; House, 10 cents; 1922, 
5 cents. 


Pignalia and pistache nuts, Finance 
Committee, 1 cent a pound; House, free; 
1922, 1 cent. 

Peanuts, shelled, Finance Committee, 
6 cents a pound; House, 7 cents; 1922, 
4 cents. 

Pecans, not shelled, Finance Commit- 
tee, 3 cents a pound; House, 10 cents; 
1922, 3 cents. 

Pecans, shelled, Finance Committee, 
6 cents a pound; House, 10 cents; 1922, 
6 cents, 


Edible nuts, nspf, Finance Committee, 


—_—_—_——_— ee. , 3 : 1 cent a pound; House, 10 cents; 1922, 1 
The majority membership of the Sen- |g pound; House, 75 cents; 1922, 50 cents. | Shingles of wood, Finance Committee, Cherries, 


mmittee on Finance August 19) Synthetic camphor, Finance Committee, 
oe. ‘public its draft of the 15 com- | 6 cents a pound; House, 1 cent; 1922, 6 
modity schedules of the tariff bill and | cents. 


the free list outlining the changes made | Paragraph 53. 


House, 15 per cent; 1922, 15 per cent. 
Travertine stone, Finance Committee, 

15 cents per cubic foot; House, 25 cents | 

per cubic foot; 1922, free. | 


free; House, 25 per cent; 1922, free. 
Spanish cedar, lignum-vitae, lance- 

wood, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, Japa- 

nese maple, woods, Finance Committee, 


Milk condensed or evaporated in air- 
tight containers, unsweetened, Finance 
| Committee, 1-3/10 cents a pound; House, 
1-4/10 cents; 1922, 1 cent; Sweetened, 
| Finance Committee, 2% cents a pound; 


by the majority members of the Com- 
mittee in the commodity rates fixed in 
the House bill (H. R. 2667). Prints of 
the draft bill showing the Senate Com- 
mittee changes were made public by 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee. é 

The alterations in the commodity 
schedules made by the majority members 
of the Committee will be taken up for 
consideration by the minority member- 
ship, it was announced, while the ad- 
ministrative and miscellaneous sections 
of the measure are being considered by 
the majority membership. 

Comparisons of the rates in the 1922, 
the House and the Senate Committee 
measures are indicated where the indica- 
tion of changes is given in the para- 
graphs concerned. In some cases it was 
not possible readily to assemble the dis- 
position of some of the items transferred 
to and from basket clauses or the free 
list. 

SCHEDULE I.—CHEMICALS. 
Paragraph I. 

Citric acid, Finance Committee, 17 
cents a pound; House, 18 cents; 1922, 17 
cents. 

Tannic acid, containing by weight of 
tannic acid, less than 50 per cent, Finance 
Committee, 4 cents a pound; House, 6 
cents; 1922, 4 cents; More than 50 per 
cent, non-medicinal, Finance Committee, 
10 cents a pound; House, 12 cents; 1922, 
10 cents; More than 50 per cent and me- 
dicinal, Finance Committee, 20 cents a 
pound; House, 22 cents; 1922, 20 cents. 

Gallic acid, Finance Committee, 8 
cents a pound; House, 10 cents; 1922, 8 
cents. , 

Nitric acid, Finance Committee, free; 
House, 34 cent a pound; 1922, free. 


Oleic acid, or red oil, Finance Commit- | 


tee, 114 cents a pound; 1922, 142 cents a 
paund. k 

Pyrogallic acid, Finance Committee, 12 
cegts a pound; House, 15 cents; 1922, 
12-cents. 

Paragraph Eleven. 

Amber and amberoid, unmfgd., nspf., 
Finance Committee, 50 cents a pound; 
House, $1; 1922, $1. 

Tragasol and carob gum, Finance Com- 
mittee, 20 per cent; House, 20 per cent. 

Bleached shellac, Finance Committee, 
free; House, 20 per cent; 1922, free. 

Paragraph Fifteen. 

Caffeine, Finance Committee, 
pound; House, $1.50; 1922, $1.50. 

Caffeine citrate, Finance Committee, 
60° cents a pound; House, 90 cents; 1922, 
25_per cent. 

Impure tea, tea waste and siftings for 
mfg. in bond, House, 1 cent a pound; 
1922, 1 cent. 

Paragraph Sixteen. 

Calcium carbide, Finance Committee, 
lo cent a pound; House, 1 cent; 1922, 1 
cent. 


$1 


Paragraph Eighteen. 

Garbon tetrachloride, Finance Commit- 
tee, 2 cents a pound; House, 2% cents; 
1922, 242 cents. 

Chloroform, Finance Committee, 
cents a pound; House, 6 cents; 1922, 
cettts. 

Tetrachloroethane and _ trichloroethy- 
lene, Finance Committee, 25 per cent; 
House, 35 per cent; 1922, 35 per cent. 

Paragraph Nineteen. 

Casein or lactarene, Finance Commit- 
tee, 342 cents a pound; House, 2'2 cents; 
1922, 212 cents; (Mixtures of casein and 
lactarene formerly at 20 per cent.) 

Paragraph Twenty. 

Chalk, whiting, or Paris white ground 
in oil (putty), Finance Committee, 1 
cent a pound; House, % cent; 1922, % 
cent. 

e Paragraph Twenty-five. 

Ghicle, crude, Finance Committee, 
free; House, 10 cents; 1922, 10 cents; 
refined or processed, Finance Committee, 
5 cents a pound; House, 15 cents; 1922, 
15 cents. 

Paragraph Twenty-eight. 

Vanillin, from whatever source de- 
rived, Finance Committee, 45 per cent 
and 7 cents a pound, (Am. selling price); 
Hause, 45 per cent; 1922, 45 per cent. 

Synthetic indigo and sulphur black, 
color indices, 1177 and 978, Finance Com- 
mittee, 3 cents a pound and 20 per cent; 
House, 7 cents and 45 per cent; 1922, 7 
cents and 45 per cent. 

Paragraph Thirty-one. 

Cellulose mixtures and compnds., trans- 
parent sheets from 3/1000ths inch to 
321000ths, Finance Committee, 50 cents 
a pound; House, 45 cents; 1922, 40 cents. 

Paragraph Thirty-six. 

Gentian, Finance Committee, 
Howse, % cent; 1922, % cent. 

Sarsaparilla root, Finance Committee, 
free; House, 1 cent a pound; 1922, 1 cent. 

Belladonna, digitalis, henbane, stramo- 
nium, Finance Committee, free; House, 
25"per cent; 1922, 25 per cent. 


Paragraph Thirty-seven. 

Ergot, Finance Committee , 
House, 10 cents; 1922, 10 cents. 

Tron, ammonium oxalate, iron sodium 

oxalate, Finance Committee, 6 cents a 


pottnd. 


5 
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free; 


free; 


Paragraph Forty-one. 
Hexamethyleneteramine, Finance Com- 
mittee, 11 cents a pound; House, 25 per 
cent; 1922, 25 per ctnt. 
Paragraph Forty-two, 
Gelatine glue valued at 40 cents or 
more per pound, Finance Committee, 25 


per cent and 7 cents a pound; House, 25 | 


17 | 


Grindstones, finished or unfinished, Fi-| 
nance Committee, free; House, $1.75 per | 
ton; 1922, $1.75 per ton. 

SCHEDULE II 
Earths, Earthenware, Glassware. 

Glazed earthen tile or strips (one color, 
inch width), Finance Committee, 1% 
iecents to 14% cents; House (new classifi- 
cation); 1922 (new classification). 

Glazed earthen tile known as trimmers 
or trim, Finance Committee, 14 of 1 per 
cent, not less 60 per cent; House (new 
classification); 1922 (new classification). 

Crude magnesite, Finance Committee, 
15/32 of 1 cent per pound; House, 5/16 
of 1 cent per pound; 1922, 5/16 of 1 
| cent. | 
Plaster rock or gypsum, ground or 
| calcined, Finance Committee, $3 per ton; 
House, $1.40 per ton; 1922, $1.40 per ton. 

Statues, statuettes and bas-reliefs of 
plaster of paris, Finance Committee, 60 
25 per| per cent; House, 50 per cent; 1922, free. 
Pumice stcne, unmanufactured, Fi- 

Paragraph 62. |nance Committee, reduced part of a cent 

Bath salts, nonperfumed, Finance Com- ‘on all values; House, one-tenth of 1 cent; 
mittee, 25 per cent; House, 25 per cent; | 1922, one-tenth of cent. : 

1922. | China clay, or Kaolin, Finance Com- 

Bath salts, perfumed, Finance Com-| mittee, $1.50 per ton; House, $2.50 per 
mittee, 75 per cent; House, 25 per cent. | ton; 1922, $2.50 per ton. , 

Paragraph 64. Crude feldspar, Finance Committee, 

London purple, Finance Committee,|$1 per ton; House, $1.50 per ton; 1922, | 
free; House, 15 per cent; 1922, 15 per | free. : 7 ; 
cent. Earths artificially activated with acid | 

Paragraph 66. or other material, Finance Committee, 

Paints, colors and pigments in tubes,|$5 per ton; House (new classification) ; 
cakes, jars, etc., not assembled, Finance | 1922 (new classification). __ | 
Committee, 40 per cent (at less than 20 Mica, eut or trimmed, Finance Com- 
cents per dozen, 40 per cent; at more| mittee, 35 per cent; House, 30 per cent; 
than 20 cents, 40 per cent and 2 cents | 1922, 30 per cent. . ; 
each); House, same; 1922, 40 per cent. Mica splittings, Finance Committee, 

Assembled, Finance Committee, 70 per|25 per cent; House, 30 per cent; 1922, 
cent; House, 70 per cent; 1922, 70 per | 30 per cent. , , 
cent. Waste, scrap and ground mica, Fi- 

Paragraph 69. nance Committee, 5 per cent; House, 20) 

Ultramarine blue, if valued at more) per cent; 1922, 20 per cent. : 
than 10 cents a pound, Finance Commit- | Powder or powdered talc, steatite or 
tee, 4 cents; House, 3 cents; 1922, 3 cents.| soapstone (except preparations), Fi-| 

Valued at 10 cents a pound or less, | nance Committee, 25 per cent; House, 5 
Finance Committee, 3 cents a pound; | of 1 cent; 1922, 25 per cent. 
House, 3 cents; 1922, 3 cents. | Earthenware and crockery of non-vit- 

Paragraph 70 |rified absorbent body, painted or dec- 

Bone black or char and blood char, | °Tated in any manner, Finance Commit- 
Finance Committee, 20 per cent; House, | ‘€® 9? Per cent; ae ie oe for - 
25 per cent; 1922, 20 per cent. pieces and 45. per ceng; 1922, 45 per cent. 

Paragraph 79. China, porcelain and vitrified, wares, 

Potassium citrate, Finance Committee, | Finance Committee, 60 per cent; gai 
18 cents a pound; House, 18 cent; 1922, 10 cents and 60 per cent; 1922, 60 per 
— ~~ d hlorate: i Cc TE hctet China and porcelain ware, 
wiinin 3k ane pas ‘ao ee | Finance Committee, 70 per cent and ad- 
cents: 1922. 14. cents , wwe & | ditions ee er = cents and 70 

et meet ; _|per cent; 1922, 70 per cent. 
a eee de ae eit, 5 aca Amorphous, Finance Committee, 5 per 
hal? cent. a vee cent; House, 10 per cent; 1922, 10 per 
5 cent. 


| Sperm oil, crude, Finance Committee, 
|6 cents a gallon; House, 10 cents; 1922, 
| 10 cents. 
Sperm oil, refined, Finance Committee, 
12 cents a gallon; House, 14 cents; 1922, 
/10 cents. 
Paragraph 54. 


Linseed or flaxseed oils and mixtures, 
Finance Committee, 3-7/10 cents a 
pound; House, 4-16/100 cents; 1922, 3- 
3/10 cents. 
| Olive oil, wgt. with container less than 
40 pounds, Finance Committee, 742 cents 
a pound; House, 8% cents; 1922, 7% 
cents. 


| 


Paragraph 55. 

Soy bean oil, Finance Committee, 
8/10 cents a pound (but not less than 
45 per cent); House, 5 cent; 1922, 2% 
cents, 


9 


Paragraph 59. 
Eucalyptus oil, Finance Committee, 
free; House, 25 per cent; 1922, 
cent. 





9. 


“ 


Paragraph 80. 

Lithium, beryllium, caesium, Finance 
Committee, 25; House, free; 1922, free. 
Paragraph 82. 

Sodium, chlorate, Finance Committee, 
2 cents a pound; House, 1% cents; 1922, | 
142 cents, 
Citrate, Finance Committee, 12 cents | 
a pound; House, 15 cents; 1922, 25 per 

cent. 

Phosphate (except pyro-phosphate) | 
less than 45 per cent water by wt, Fi-| 
nance Committee, 142 cents a pound; 
House, 1 cent; 1922, one-half cent. 

Phosphate nspf, Finance Committee, 
2% cents a pound; House, 2 cents; 1922, | 
one-half cent. 

Paragraph 82. 

Silicofluoride, Finance Committee, 1% | 
cents a pound; House, 1%; 1922, 25 per| 
cent on American selling | 
per cent sodium sulthide: Fiesnce toa. [Finance | Committee, 3/10ths cent a 

: sulp » #inance Com- | nound; House, 1/5th cent; 1922, 1/5th 
mittee, one-half cent a pound; House, | cent 
three-eighth cent; 1922, three-eighths Butts and hinges, Finance Committee, 
or, ee ill 7 50 per cent. 
meee — Bad —_ zenanee Com- Table, household and hospital utensils, 
eae ee ta pound; +ouse, three- | plated with platinum, gold or silver, Fi- 

rths cent; 1922, three-fourths cent. nance Committee, 65 per cent; House, 65 

Sulphite, bisulphite and metapisulphite,| per cent (gold and platinum), 50 per | 
Finance Committee, one-half cent ajcent (silver); Of aluminum, Finance | 
pound; House, three-eighths cent; 1922,|Committee, 11 cents a pound and 55 per 
wanes-cigntin cont. cde cent; House 11 cents and 55 per cent; 

. aragrap 5 1922, 11 cents and 55 per cent. 
__Wood tar, pitch and tar oil of wood, Metallic pens. Finance Committee, 15 
Finance Committee, free; House, 14 |cents a gross; House, 15 cents; 1922, 12 
cents; 1922, free. cents. f 

Crystalline lump, chip or dust, Finance! Pocket knives, valued at not more than 
meee, per cent; House, 25 per | 40 cents ber dozen, Finance Committee, 
cent; 1922, 20 per cent. cents each and 50 per cent; House, 2 

Carbons and electrodes for light, less|cents and 50 per cent; 1922, 1 cent and | 
than % inch, Finance Committee, 60 per|50 per cent; Value at 40 to 50 cents a 
; cent; House, 45 per cent; 1922, 45 per | dozen, Finance Committee, 7 cents and 
| cent. . 50 per cent; House, 5 cents and 50 per | 

Gauge-glass tubes, Finance Commit-| cent; 1922, 5 cents and 50 per cent. 
| tee, 55 -per eent; House, 65 per cent; Surgical instruments, Finance Com- 
1922, free, mittee, 45 per cent; House, 70 per cent; 
Prisms (for illuminating), Finance | 1922, 45 per cent. 
Committee, 30 per cent; House, 65 per|, Dental instruments, Finance Commit- 
cent; 1922, 60 per cent. tee, 35 per cent; House, 60 per cent; 
Chimneys, Finance Committee, 55 per | 1922, 35 per cent. ; 
cent; House, 65 per cent; 1922, 60 per} Drawing instruments, Finance Com- 
cent. = Ly per cent; House, 40 per cent; 
Globes and shades, Finance Committee, | 1924, 40 per cent. 
| 85 per cent; House, 65 per cent; 1922, 60 rere yenenee Counties a — 
| per cent. cent; ouse, per cent; 1922, per 
All other articles for illuminatin i cent. . : 
Finance Committee, 60 per cent; Wasnt Bells, except church and carillons, Fi- 
65 per cent; 1922, 60 per cent. meat Comme, re oe see. . 
(Minimum rate of duty of 50 per cent Serer eenenre She SNe ERUNTINE 
removed, but with added pe devices, Finance Committee, $1.40, $1.55, 
that cylinder, crown and sheet glass $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50 each according 
| shall be denied entry unless such boxes|*°,Si2¢;, House, same. ‘ : 

, 7 : Watch cases, of gold or platinum, Fi- 
| contained 50 or 100 square feet, as nearly cae : 7 5 
|as sizes will permit, and the duty com-|72?°° ae oS cents S00m Gad 66 
piled according to actual weight of glass per cent; House 75 conta each and 45 per 
| House weight charges on thi t = ‘of conts In part of gold, silver or platinum, 
| F ‘ S type Of) Finance Committee, 40 cents each and 45 


| glass retained.) I 
7A 2 : se 40 cents each ¢ 5 
Rolled glass, Finance Committee 1% od — mouse 40 cents cach and: 46 


SCHEDULE III.—METALS. 

Pig iron, Finance Committee, $1.50 a) 
ton; House, $1.1242; 1922, $1.12%. | 

Spiegeleisen, Finance Committee, $1 
a ton; House, $0.75; 1922, $0.75. 

Manganese ore (on metallic content), 
Finance Committee, free; House, 1 cent 
a pound; 1922, 1 cent. | 

Tungsten ore (on metallic content), Fi- 
nance Committee, 45 cents a pound; 
House, 50 cents; 1922, 45 cents. 

Ferromanganese ore, Finance Commit- 
tee, 65/100ths cent a pound; House, 1% 
cents; 1922, 1% cents. | 

Silicon aluminum and aluminum sili- 
con, Finance Committee, 3% cents a 
pound; House, 5 cents; 1922, 5 cents. 

Ferro-silicon aluminum and _ ferro- 
aluminum silicon, Finance Committee, 25 
per cent. 

Beams, girders, etc. of iron and steel, 





cents a pound; House, 5 cents; 
cents, 


ton; House, 


15 per cent; House, 15 per cent; 1922, 
20 per cent. 

Spring clothespins, per gross, Finance 
Committee, 20 cents; House, 15 cents; 
1922, 15 cents. 

Bentwood furniture, wholly or partly 
finished, Finance Committee, 40 per cent; 
House, 55 per cent; 1922, free. 

Paintbrush handles, wholly or partly 
or partly of wood, Finance Committee, 1 
cent each and 33 1-3 per cent; House, 
free; 1922, free. | Finance Committee, 3 cents a pound; 

SCHEDULE V.—SUGAR. | House, 2% cents; 1922, 1% cents. 

Ss . KF . o7r.|  Malted milk, Firance Committee, 35 
mie aiat Goan Committee, $2.75; | per cent; House 30 per cent; 1922, 20 

Sugar, refined, Finance Committee, | Cents. 
$2.98; House, $3.50; 1922, $2.39. | Cheese and substitutes, Finance Com- 

Cuban sugar, 20 per cent less. | mittee, 8 cents a pound, (not less than | 

Molasses and sugar sirups, Finance |35 per cent); House 7 cents (not less | 
Cémmittee, 3/10 cent a gallon; House than 35 per cent); 1922, 5 cents, (not 
3/10 cents; 1922, 25/100 cent. less than 25 per cent.) 

Moalsses not imported for human use,| Live chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys 
Finance Committee, 3/100 cents a pound; | 874 guineas, Finance Committee, 8 cents | 
House, 3/100 cents: 1922, 1/6 cents. |@ pound; House, 6 cents; 1922, 3 cents. 


| House, 2% cents; 1922, 144 cents; Other, 
Finance Committee, 2-53/100 cents a 
|pound; House, 2 cents; 1922, 1-% cents. 
| Dried whole milk, Finance Committee, 
|6-1/12 cents a pound; House 4% cents; 
| 1922, 3 cents. 

Dried cream, Finance Committee, 
12-1/3 cents a pound; House 10% cents; 
| 1922, 7 cents. 


Dried skimmed milk and buttermilk, | 








Maple sugar, Finange Committee, 9 | Dead turkeys, Finance Committee, 10 | 
cents a pound; House, 715 cents; 1922, | cents a, pound; House, 8 cents; 1922, | 
4 cents. | 6 cents. y | 
Maple Fish, fresh or frozen nspf., Finance | 
Committee, % cent a pound hetween | 

Oct. 1 and May 1; House, 1 cent; 1922, | 
1 cent. 
Fish, dried and unsalted, Finance Com- | 
mittee, 1%, cents a pound; House 2% | 
cents; 1922, 1% cents. | 
Fish, pickled and packed not more 


sirup, Finance Committee, 


1922 


ae, 


6 
4 


Sugar cane, Finance Committee, $2 a! 
3; 1922, $1. 
SCHEDULE VI.—TOBACCO. 
és Wrapper tobacco unstemmed, Finance | 
ommittee, $2.10 per pound; House, | than 43 per cent moisture, Finance Com- 
$2.50; 1922, $2.10. ; |mittee, 1% cents a pound; House 1% 
Stemmed, Finance Committee, $2.75 a| cents; 1922, 214 cents; More than 43 per 
pound; House, $2.15; 1922, $2.75. ;cent moisture, Finance Committee, %4 
Filler mixed with from 5 to 85 per|cent a pound; House 1% cents; 1922, | 
cent wrapper, unstemmed, Finance Com- | 2% cents. 
mittee, 8712 cents a pound; Stemmed, Fish skinned or boned and packed, Fi-! 


dried, Finance Committee, 
6 cents a pound; House 2 cents. 

Cherries, sulphured or in brine, more 
than 900 to a gallon, with pits, Finance 
Committee, 3 cents a pound; House 5% 
cents a pound; 1922, 2 cents. 

Cherries, with pits removed, Finance 
Committee, 4 cents a pound; House, 9% 
cents; 1922, 2 cents. 

Dates, fresh or dried, with pits,, Fi- 
nance Committee, 2 cents a pound; 
House, 1 cent; 1922, 1 cent. 

Dates, with pits removed, Finance 
Committee, 5 cents a pound; House, 35 
per cent; 1922, 55 per cent. . 

Grapes, Finance Committee, 5 cents a 
pound; House, 25 cents per cubic foot 
container; 1922, same. 

Lemons, Finance Committee, 2% cents 
a pound; House, 2 cents; 1922, 2 cents. 

Lime, Finance Committee, 1 cent a 
pound; House, 2 cents; 1922, 2 cents. 

Grapefruit, Finance Committee, | cent 
a pound; House, 144 cents; 1922, 1 cent. 

Plums, prunes and prunellas, dried, Fi- 
nance Committee, 2 cents a pound; House, 
one-half cent; 1922, one-half cent. 


Fruits, nspf, Finance Committee, 40} 
per cent; House, 35 per cent; 1922, 35 


per cent. 


Tulip, iily and narcussus bulbs, Finance | 


Committee, $6; 
1922, $2. 

Lily of the valley, pips, Finance Com- 
mittee, $2 a 1,000; House, $6; 1922, $2. 

Crocus bulbs, Finance Committee, $1 
a 1,000; House, $2; 1922, $1. 

Chestnuts, candied or glace, Finance 
Committee, 25 cents a pound; House, 
free; 1922, free, 

Cream or Brazil nuts, not shelied, Fi- 
nance Committee, 1 cent a pound; Nouse, 
2 cents; 1922, 1 cent. 

Cream or Brazil nuts, shelled, Finance 
Committee, 3 cents a pound; House, 6 
cents; 1922, 1 cent. 

Filberts, not shelled, Finance Com- 


$2 a 1,000; House, 


cent. 


Flaxseed, Finance Committee, 56 cents 
a bushel; House, 63 cents; 1922, 40 cents. 

Crimson clover seed, Finance Com- 
mittee, 1 cent a pound; House, 2 cents; 
1922, 1 cent. 

Beans, nspf, green or unripe, Finance 
Committee, one-half cent a _ pound; 
House, 3% cents; 1922, one-half cent. 

Mushrooms, fresh or dried, Finance 
Committee, 10 cents a pound and 60 per 
cent; House, 30 per cent; 1922, 45 per 
cent. 

Onions, Finance Committee, 24 cents 
a pound; House, 2 cents; 1922, 1 cent. 

Tomatoes, in natural state, Finance 
Committee, 2% cents a pound; House, 3 
cents; 1922, one-half cent. 

Tomatoes, preserved or prepared, Fi- 
nance Committee, 50 per cent; House, 
40 per cent; 1922, 15 per cent. 

Turnips and rutabagas, Finance Com- 
mittee,, 20 cents a 100 pounds; House, 
|25 per cent; 1922, 12 per cent. 

Eggplant, Finance Committee, 3 cents 
a pound (one-half cent during January, 
February and March); House, 3 cents; 
1922, 25 per cent. 

Cucumbers, Finance Committee, 3 
cents a pound (one-half cent from Jan- 
juary 1 to March 15); House, 3 cents; 
1922, 25 per cent. 

Hay, Finance Committee, $5 a ton; 
House, $4; 1922, $4. 

Straw, Finance Committee, $1.50 a ton; 
House, $1; 1922, $1. 

Broom corn, Finance Committee, $25 
a ton; House, $10; 1922, free. 

Lupulin, Finance Committee, $1.50 a 
pound; House, 75 cents; 1922, 75 cents. 
SCHEDULE VIII—Spirits. 
| Par. 806. Concentrated citrus juices fit 
| for beverage ;urposes, Finance Commit- 
tee, 70 cents a gallon on equivalent of 

| fos Sia 
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The United States Construction Quarterly 
Publishes FACT Information 
for an Eight-Billion-Dollar Industry 


The annual expenditure for all types of con- 
struction work in America is in excess of eight 


billion 


dollars. 


More than 2,500,000 people 


are employed in construction activities—an ad- 
ditional 2,500,000 are engaged in producing 
materials used by the Construction Industry. 


N ACCURATE knowledge of business facts—a 
thorough understanding of economic influences 

—s essential to the continued growth and expansion 
of the Construction Industry. The Federal Govern- 
ment, through its many bureaus and 
departments, is constantly collect- 


torial comment or opinion o 


f any kind. The Quar- 


terly is thus bringing to executives engaged in con- 


struction activities complet 


e and regular reports 


from the greatest fact-finding agency in this country: 


The Federal 





ing and developing information 

vital to the industry: Materials are 
! tested, studied; new processes, new 
| methods are analyzed and devel- 
| oped; employment conditions are 
investigated, trends charted; busi- 
ness and economic data are gath- 


ered from all over the country and 
from abroad. 


tects, 


sage. .directly 


field. 

The United States Construction 
Quarterly publishes the results of 
these government studies and in- 
vestigations in full, without edi- 


Advertising 





If you are marketing a 
product purchased by archi- 
builders, 
and construction engineers, 
you will find The United 
States Construction Quar- 
terly an excellent medium to 
carry your advertising mes- 


important executives in the 


For rates and mechanical 
requirements, 


contractors 


to the more 


address 


Department 





Government. 


Because of the permanent value 
of its news The Construction Quar- 
terly is in compact magazine form 
which adapts itself easily to filing 
for future reference. If you are en- 
gaged actively in the Construction 
Industry, or if your business inter- 
ests bring you in contact with con- 
struction problems, you will find 
much information of value to you 
in The Construction Quarterly. The 
second issue is now going to press. 
May we enter your subscription 


foot; 1922, 1 to 142 cents per foot. 

Plate glass containing wire netting, 
15 | Finance Committee 1342 cents per foot; 
Hou = | House, 17 cents per foot; 1922, 15 cents 
"*+| per foot. ° 
e Mirrors (size exceeding 144 square 
» Paragraph Fourty-four, | inches), 1342 cents per dots House, 17 
fok cand ink powders, nspf., Finance | cents per toot; 1922, 131% cents per foot. 
. Committee, 25 per cent; House, 20 per; Qptical glass for lenses or prisms, all 

cent; 1922, 20 per cent. | forms, Finance Committee, 45 per cent; 

Paragraph Forty-five. House Committee, 50 per cent; 1922, 45 

Iodine, resublimed, Finance Committee, | per cent. 
10_cents a pound; House 20 cents; 1922, Incandescent bulbs and lamps, with fil- 
20 cents. aments, Finance Committee, 25 per cent; 

« House, 30 per cent; 1922, 20 per cent. 
Burrstones, manufactured or bound 


per cent and 8 cents; 1922, 20 per cent | 
and 7 cents. 

Agar agar, Finance Committee, 
cemts a pound and 25 per cent; 
255per cent; 1922, 25 per cent, 


Paragraph Forty-eight. 
Licorice extracts, in pastes and rolls, | 


. 


p s 


cents per ‘ se 2 cents per . 
per pound; House, 1 to 2 cents per Clocks and time-measuring mecha- | 
nisms, Finance Committee, $0.55, $1.00, | 
$1.50, $3.00 and $4.50 each according to | 
value; House, same. 
| Auto-trucks over $1,600 in value and 
motor-bus chassis over $750 and truck 
bodies over $250, Finance Committee, 25 
per cent; House, 25 per cent; 1922, 25 
per cent, | 
All other automobiles, Finance Com- | 
mittee, 10 per cent; House 25 per cent; | 
1922, 25 per cent; Countervailing duty 
clause eliminated. | 
Crude aluminum, Finance Committee, 
5 cents a pound; House, 5 cents; 1922, 5 | 
cents. 
Aluminum in coils, sheets and bars, 


1 


today? The price is $5 a year, 


The United States Construction Quarterly 


2201 M Street Northwest 
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Washington, D. C. 





AvTuHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusiisHep WitHout COMMENT By THE UNITED States Dany 


Dairy Industry 


Milk From Canada 


Improved in Quality 


To Comply With Law 


Dairy Industry Said ‘to Have 
Revolutionized Sanitary 


Methods to Meet Re- 


quirements. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 





invariably find them as represented by | 


their Canadian colleagues. 

The work of enforcing the act is cen- 
tered at Rouse’s Point, N. Y., in the 
heart of the section through which more 


|Majority of Senate Committee Lists 
Changes Made in Tariff Bill of House 


Senator Smoot Makes Public Revisions in 15 Commodity, 
Schedules and Free List. 


[Continued from Page 8.1 


unconcentrated; House, 70 cents, 1922, 
70 cents. 


SCHEDULE IX—COTTON MANUFAC. 


TURES. 

Cotton sewing thread, Finance Com- 
mittee, 30 per cent ad valorem; House 
25 per cent ad valorem; 1922, 


;cent ad valorem. 


|/nance Committee, 35 per cent ad valo- | 


than 75 per cent of Canadian milk and | 
cream comes into the large population 


centers of New England and New York 
State. 
Marked tendency is noted toward im- 
portation of a pasteurized product. The 
individual raw milk and cream importer 
is gradually being eliminated because of 
his inability to constantly meet the bac- 
terial and temperature standards re- 
quired by the act. Those importers who 
remain, while not pasteurizing before 
entry, deliver their products to Amer- 
ican creameries for pasteurization and 
sterilization. Large amounts of Ca- 


nadian milk and cream are shipped to | 
New York City under such an arrange- | 


ment. 

According to the administration, Ca- 
nadian milk and cream importations into 
the United States show a continual and 


fairly uniform rise from 1923 to 1927, | 


the respective totals for the two years 

ending March 31. being 156,849,240 
pounds and 430,871,940 pounds. 
Imports Declined in 1929. 

For the year ending March 31, 1929, 


however, importations dropped to less! 


than one-half the 1927 total with 215,- 
984,711, pounds. In 1928, the total for 
the equivalent period was 343,309,417 
pounds. 

Three factors explain this decrease, 


according to the Food, Drug and In- | 


secticide Administration. Sour cream 
and milk importations for butter mak- 
ing in this country are barred by the 
Import Milk Act because of high bac- 
terial count. Prohibiting these importa- 
tions accounts for decreases of many 
million pounds. 


The second factor explaining the de- | 


crease is the Federal embargo 
March 25, 1927, to September 4, 
on all milk and cream originating in and 


around Montreal because of the typhoid | 
epidemic in that city and vicinity. This | 


embargo was felt particularly in the 
eastern district and especially in New 
York State since that State continued 
the embargo several months after the 
lifting of the Federal embargo. 


Law Causes Decrease. 
Active enforcement of the act during 


the past year caused a further marked | 
d»crease in volume of importations. Ex- | 
clusion of Canadian milk and cream has | 


» been due to stringent permanent permit 
requirements and elimination of poor- 
quality products by appiication of bac- 
terial and temperature standards. 

A total of 10,746 samples of milk and 
cream was examined during the past 
year ended June 30 by inspectors of the 
administration operating in and out of 
Rouses Point. Of these samples 6,945 
were of raw milk, 594 of pasteurized 
milk, 214 of raw cream, and 2,953 of 
pasteurized cream. 


The improvement in Canadian farm, 


conditions, as a result of inspections by 
Canadian veterinarians and the check-up 
by American veterinarians and inspec- 
tors, has been of a revolutionary nature. 
Canadian estimates say that more than 
5,000 new milk houses have been built 
during the past 12 months on farms sup- 


plying milk and cream to the United} 


States as part of the effort made to 
produce milk products which will com- 
ply with all requirements of the Import 
Milk Act. Many farmers have increased 


|90, Finance Committee, 20 per cent ad | 


from | 
1928, | 


Crochet embroidery daring and knit- 
ting cottons not exceeding 840 yards, Fi- 


rem; House, 25 per cent ad valorem; 
1922, % cent per 100 yards. 

Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored or 
woven-figured containing yarns the av- 
erage number of which does not exceed 


valorem; House 16 per cent ad valorem; 
1922, i5 per cent ad valorem. 


Exceedi:.g 90, Finance Committee, 511 | 


per cent ad valorem; House, 4712 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Tapestries and Jacquard figured up- 
holstery cloths (not including Pile fab- 
rics or bed ticking), Finance Committee, 


r er 4 
50 per cent ad valorem; House, 55 per, 


cent ad valorem; 1922, 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 


cent ad valorem} House, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cotton candle wicking. Finance Com- 
mittee, 10 cents a pound and 12% per 
cen ad valorem; House, 30 per cent ad 
valorem; 1922, 10 cents a pound and 12% 
per cent ad valorem. ; 

Rope used for textile machinery, Fi- 
nance Committee, 40 per cent advalorem 
| (new.) 
| Knit fabric. in piece made on warp, 
knitting machine, Finance Committee, 55 
per cent ad valorem; House. 45 per cent 
| ad valorem; 1922. 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Gloves and mittens finished or unfin- 
|ished, made on warp knitting machine, 
| Finance Committee, 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem: House, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Made on other than warp knitting ma- 
| chine. Finance Committee, 25 per cent 
lad valorem; House 50 per cent ad va- 
| lorem. E 

Cotton clothing aot specially provided 
|for, Finance Committee, 3712 per cent 
lad valorem; House, 35 per cent ad va- 
| lorem; 1922. 35 per cent. : n 

Cotton shirts, Finance Committee, 50 
per cent ad valorem: House 35 per cent 
ad valorem; 1922, 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 


mittee, 75 per cent ad valorem, House, 
55 ver cent ad valorem. . 

Chenille rugs, Finance Committee, 35 
per cent ad valorem; House, 24 per cent 
iad valorem. 
| Rage used for paver making (new), 
| Finance Committee, 3 cents a pound. 
SCHEDULE X—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE 

AND MANUFACTURES 


mittee, 2 cents a pound; House, 112 cents 


a pound; 1922, 1 cent a pound; Hackled | 


hemp. Finance Committee 312 cents a 
pound; House, 3 cents a pound; 1922, 


2 cents a pound. 


“ 


Single yarns, of flax, hemp, or ramie, | 


not finer, than 60 lea, Finance Com- 
| mittee, 35 per cent ad valorem; House, 


271% per cent ad valorem; 1922, 25 per} 


cent ad valorem. p : 
Finer than 60 lea, Finance Committee, 


25 per cent ad valorem; House 37% per| 


cent ad valorem; 1922, 35‘per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Threads, twines, and cords, composed 
of two or more yarns, Finance Com- 


mittee, 40 per cent ad valorem; House, | 


graded rates; 1922, graded rates. 

Woven fabrics, wholly or in chief value 
lof vegetable fiber (new), Finance Com- 
mittee. 45 per cent; ad valorem; House 
55 per cent ad valorem. s 

Handkerchiefs, wholly or in chief 
value of vegetable fiber, Finance Com- 
mittee, 35 per cent ad valorem; House, 
same; 1922, same. 

Handkerchiefs made with hard rolled 


the lighting in their stables, installed| or hand made hems, 1 cent additional 


adequate ventilation systems, 
great deal more attention to the cleanli- 


ness of their cows, and improved the | 
milk-han- | 


sanitary conditions 
dling utensils. 
Many Plants Reconstructed. 

The improvement in milk plants and 
creameries holding permits to import 
milk and cream intp the United States 
has been even more marked 


of their 


officials of the administration. 


tion are today in excellent sanitary con- 
dition. The plants have modernized their 


equipment and have greatly improved | 


their methods of pasteurization and cool- 
ing. At times the changes in a given 


plant. have been so revolutionary as to! 
constitute a practical rebuilding or re-' 


arrangement of the entire plant. 


Elimination of needless piping, in- | 
stallation of better can-washing facili- | 


ties and better eooling equipment have 
all brought about an improvement. in 
quality of product, which, if it could be 
expressed in terms of percentage, the 
administration says, would be at 


product a year ago. 


Canadian officials not only strictly en- | 


force the act, but carry on their inspec- 
tion work in such a constructive way as 
to raise the standards of the entire Ca+ 
nadian dairy industry to the benefit of 
the American consumer and Canadian 
producer. 


Beverage From Blackberries | 


Perfected in Philippines 


It has been recently announced by the 
Philippine Bureau of Science that a 
new drink has been perfected from 
Philippine blackberries (duhat), the De- 
partment of Commerce has been in- 
formed by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
Sioner at Manila, Clarence P. Harper. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 


The Bureau of Science is at present 
studying the commercial possibilities of 
the new beverage with the purpose of 
producing it on a bigger scale. 

Reports state that this newly~ per- 
fected beverage is produced ieeus' blnoke 
berries by several processes and is a 
palatable soft drink. It is also claimed 
that it can be manufactured in syrup 
form to flavor aerated waters, etc. It is 
believed by those interested that if the 
new drink can be produced on a large 
scale, a good market for it will result in 
the Islands, 


‘ 


I than the} 
improvement on supporting farms, say | 
¢ Plants | 
which a year ago barely passed inspec- | 


least | 
100 per cent better than the quality of | 


given a| (new). 


HEDULE XI—WOOL AND 
MANUFACTURES 
Paragraph 1101. 
| Kerry and Haslock wool, and other 
|wools without Merino or English blood, 
| Finance Committee, (not finer than 40s 
jin grease content or washed, 24 cents a 
|pound; House, 24 cents; 1922, grease 12 
|cents, washed 18 cents. 
Scoured. Finance Committee, 27 cents 
a pound; House, 24 cents; 1922, 24 cents, 
On the skin, Finance Committee, 22 
cents a pound; House, 23 cents; 
| 11 cents. 
Sorted or matchings, Finance Commit- 
jtee (if not scoured), 25 cents a pound; 
| House, 26 cents. 
Paragraph 1102 


| gc 


A. 


finer than 44s: 
In the grease or washed, House, 24 


25 per | 


Blankets, Finance Committee, 25 per | 


Rag rugs (hit and miss), Finance Com- | 


Hemp and hemp tow. Finance Com- | 


1922, | 


Wools, not specially provided for, not 


‘Ow 
s. 


Textiles 


{cents a pound, 

Scoured, House, 24 cents a pound. 

On the skin, House, 23 cents a pound. 

Sorted or matchings, House, 26 cents 

|a pound. 
Paragraph 1102. 

Wools, not specifically provided for: 

In the grease or washed, Finance Com- | 
mittee, 31 cents a pound; House, 34 cents | 
1922, 31 cents. | 

Scoured, Finance Committee, 34 cents | 
# pound; House, 24 cents; 1922, 31 cents. 

On the skin, Finance Committee, 29 
cents a pound; House, 33 cents; 1922, 30 | 
cents. 

Sorted or matchings, Finance Commit- 
jtee (if not scoured), 32 cents a pound; 
| House, 36 cents. 

Paragraph 1105. 

Noils, House, 21 cents a pound. 

Carbonized, Finance Committee, 
cents a pound; 1922, 24 cents, 

Uncarbonized, Finance Committee, 23 
;cents a pound; 1922, 19 cents. 

Thread or yarn’ waste, Finance Com- 
| mittee, 23 cents a pound; House, 18 cents; 
| 1922, 16 cents. 

All other wool waste, nspf, carbonized, 
| Finance Committee, 23 cents a pound; 
House, 18 cents. 

| Uncarbonized, Finance Committee, 16 
cents a pound; House, 18 cents. | 
| Shoddy, Finance Committee, 21 cents | 
}a pound; House, 18 cents; 1922, 16 cents, | 
| Wool extract, Finance Committee, 21 
| cents a pound. - ¥ 

| Wool rags, Finance Committee, 24 | 
cents a pound; House, 8 cents; 1922, 7% 
| cents, 





30 





; Paragraph 1106. 

Wool, hair carbonized and advanced, 
| Finance Committee, 34 cents a pound, 
| and 20 per cent; Hous2, 37 cents and 20 | 
| per cent; 1922, 33 cents and 20 per cent. 
| ts Paragraph 1107. 

Yarns, Finance Committee, (at not. 
more than $1 per pound), 37 cents per 

|pound and 35 per cent; House, (at 50 
j;cents), 27 cents. and 30 per cent; 1922, 
| (at 30 cents), 24 cents a pound and 3 
| per cent. 

Yarns, Finance’ Committee, (Cat Br 

1.50), 37 cents a pound and 45 per cent; 
| Housé“(at not More than $1), 40 cents 
a pound and 35 per cent; 1922, (to meg 
| 36 cents and 35 per cent. 
¢ Yarns, Finance Committee, (more than 
$1.50), 37 cents a pound and 55 per 
cent; House, ($1-1.50), 40 cents and 45 
| per cent; 1922, (more than $1), 36 cents | 
and 40 per cent. 
Paragraph 1108. 

Woven fabrics not more than 4 ounces, 
Finance Committee, (not more than 
$1.25), 46 cents a pound and 50 per cent. 

Woven fabrics, etc., Finance Commit- | 
| tee, £$1.25 to $2); 46 cents and 55 per| 
cent} House, 50 c@hts and 55 per cent. 

Woven fabrics, etc., Finance Commit- 
tee, (more than $2), 46 cents and 60| 
per cent; House, 50 cents and 60 per | 
cent, | 
If warp is cotton, Finance Committee, | 
(value to $1 a pound), 37 cents and 50 | 
per cent; House, 40 cents and 50 per| 
cent; Finance Committee, (value $1 to} 
$1.50), 37 cents and 55 per cent; Fi-| 
{nance Committee, (value more than 
$1.50), 37 cents and 60 per cent. | 

Paragraph 1109. | 

Woven fabrics more than 4 ounces | 
per square yard, Finance Committee, | 
| (not more than $1.25 a pound), 46 cents | 
| a pound and 50 percent; House (80 cents 
}a pound io $1.50), 50 cents and 50 per | 
| cent; 1922, 37 certs and 50 per cent. 

Woven fabric8>¢tc., Finance Commit- 
tee, ($1.25 to $2 per pound), 46 cents | 
a pound and 55 per cent. | 

Woven fabrics, etc., Finance Commit- 
tee. (more than $2 a pound), 46 cents | 
and 50 per cent, House 50 cents and 60 

per cent. 


Paragraph 1110. | 
Piled fabrics, wholly cut or uncut, Fi- | 
|/nance Committee, 41 cents and 40 per 
j}cent; House, 44 cents and 50 per cent. 
| Partly cut, Finance Committee, 41 
| cents and 55 per cent; House, 44 cents| 
and 55 per cent. 
Paragraph 1111. 

Blankets, Finance Committee (to $1 
pound in value), 28 cents and 36 per 
cent, 
| Value. ($1 to-$1.50), Finance Commit- 
tee, 31 cents and 3714 per cent; House, 
33 cents and 3714 per cent; 1922, 30 
cents and 35 per cent, 

Value (more than $1.50), Finance 
Committee, 38 cents and 40 per cent; 
| House, 40 cents and 40 per cent; 1922, 
| 37 cents and 40 per cent. 
| Paragraph 1112. 

Felts (to $1.50), Finance Committee, 
28 cents and 35 per cent. 

Value (more than $1.50), Finance Com- 
‘mittee, 38 cents and 40 per cent; House, 











edge of costs. 


@) zs ; 
Solving a Mystery 


Much industrial mortality is 
traceable to inadequate knowl- 


Overhead is the 


big item which baffles many; 
and in this, depreciation is the 


greatest mystery. Property 


analysis removes much of the 


mystery. American Appraisals 


provide the property analysis. 
THE 


AMERIGAN 
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GOMPANY 
Washington, D. C.—820 Albee Building 


A NATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 


and 75 per cent. 


| 40 cents and 40 per cent; 1922, 37 cents! House, 50 cents per square foot and not| 


and 40 per cent, 


Paragraph 1113. 
Fabrics, Finance Committee, 


per cent; 1922, 45 cents and 50 per cent. | 
Paragraph 1114. | 

Knit fabrics (valued to $1 pound), Fi-| 
nance Committee, 31 cents and 40 per) 
cent; House, 33 cents and 40 per cent; | 
1922, 30 cents and 40 per cent. | 

Value (more than $1), Finance Com- 
mittee, 46 cents and 50 per cent; House, 
50 cents and 50 per cent; 1922, 45 cents 
and 50 per cent. | 

Hose and gloves ($1.75 per dozen), Fi- | 
nance Committee, 37 cents and 35 per) 
cent; House, 40 cents and 385 per cent; 
1922, 36 cents and 35 per cent. 

Value (more than $1.75 dozen), Fi- 
nance Committee, 46.cents and 50 per 
cent; House, 50 cents and 50 per cent; 
1922, 45 cents and 50 per cent. 

Knit underwear (up to $1.75 pound), 
Finance Committee, 37 cents and 30 per 
cent; House, 40 cents and 30 per cent; 
1922, 36 cents and 30 per cent. 

Value (more than $1.75), Finance Com- 
mittee, 46 cents and 50 per cent; House, 
50 cents and 50 per cent; 1922, 45 cents 
and 50 per cent. 

Outerwear, 1922 (to $1 a pound, 
cents and 40 per cent). 

Outerwear, 1922 ($1 to $2 a pound,/} 
40 cents to 45 per cent). 

Value to $2 a pound, Finance Commit- 
tee, 41 cents and 45 per cent; House, 44 
cents and 45 per cent. 

Value more than $2 a pound, Finance 
Committee, 46 cents and 50 per cent; 
House, 50 cents and 50 per cent; 1922, , 
45 cents and 50 per cent. 

Paragraph 1115. | 

Clothing, House, value to $2 a pound, | 
26 cents and 40 per cent; 1922, 24 cents 
and 40 per cent. 

Clothing, House, $2 to $4, 33 cents) 
and 45 per cent; 1922, 30 cents and 45 
per cent. 

Value to $4 a pound, Finance Commit- 


36 


tee, 31 cents and 45 per cent. 


Value more than $4, Finance Commit- 
tee, 46 cents and 50 per cent; House, 50 
cents and 50 per cent; 1922, 45 cents and 
50 per cent. 

Hat shapes, Finance Committee, 30 
cents and 50 per cent; House, 40 cents 


Paragraph 1116. 
Carpets, rugs (not made on power, 
looms) Finance Committee, 50 cents per | 
square foot, not less than 45 per cent; | 


The Guited Stat 


/ASHINGTON D. 


|20 per cent ad valorem; House, same; 
| 1922, same. 


Clothing 


less than 60 per cent; 1922, 55 per cent, | 


Made on power looms, Finance Com-| 


1922, 55 per cent. | 
SCHEDULE XII—SILK MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

Woven fabrics in the piece, not spe-| 
cially provided for, Finance Committee, 
60 per cent; House, 55 per cent; 1922, | 
55 per cent. | 


| SCHEDULE XIII — MANUFACTURES | 


OF RAYON AND OTHER SYN! | 
THETIC TEXTILES. 
Rayon and other synthetic yarns, hav- |} 
ing more than 20 turns twist per inch,! 


| Finance Committee, 50 cents a pound) 


additional cumulative duty. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Paper 


1922, 6 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad | 
valorem. 


Same products weighing over 6 pounds| 


46 cents| mittee, 60 per cent; House, 50 cents per | and less than 10 pounds to ream, Finance | 3 
|and 50 per cent; House, 50 cents and 50| Square foot, not less than 60 per cent;| Committee, 5 cents a pound and 15 per} Jo 


cent ad valorem; House, same; 1922,} 
same. | 

India and bible paper weighing 10) 
pounds or more and less than 2014 | 
pounds to the ream, Finance Committee, | 
4 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad va-| 
lorem; House, same; 1922, same. | 

Crepe paper, paper wadding, pulp wad- | 
ding, and manufactures of wadding, Fi- | 
nance Committee, 6 cents a pound and| 
15 per cent ad valorem; House, same; | 
1922, same. 


Paper with coated surface, Finance | 


- 
5 cents a pound and 20 per cent adeva2 
lorem; House, same; 1922, same. ~ 
Plain basic paper, Finance Committee, 
cents a pound and 15 per cent ad va- 
rem; House, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Sensitized paper (new), Finance Com- 
mittee, 3 cents a pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem; House, 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Wet transfer paper, Finance Commit- 
tee, 65 per cent ad valorem; House, 
same; 1922, same. 

Labels and flaps, printed in less than 
eight colors, Finance Committee, 30 ¢éfits 
a pound; House, 30 cents a pound; 1922, 
25 cents a pound. 

Cigar bands of same number of colors, 
Finance Committee, 35 cents a pound; 


| Committee, 5 cents per pound and 15 per| House Committee, 50 cents a pound; 


Clothing and wearing apparel of every| cent ad valorem; House, same; 1922,| 1922, 50 cents a pound. 


description, wholly or in chief value of | 
rayon or other synthetic textile, 45 cents | 
a pound and 65 per cent; House, 45 cents | 
and 70 per cent; 1922, 45 per cent and 
60 per cent. 

Manufactures of yarns, filaments, 
fibers or threads, Finance Committee, 45 
cents a pound and 65 per cent; House, 
45 cents and 70 per cent; 1922, 45 cents | 
and 60 per cent. 

SCHEDULE XIV—PAPER AND 
BOOKS. 

Uncoated book and printing paper, Fi-! 
nance Committee, 1 cent a pound and 10 
per cent ad valorem; House, same; 1922, 
same. 

Paper board, wallboard, pulp board, 
cardboard, leather board or compress 
leather, supercalendered or friction cal- 
endered, laminated, Finance Committee, 


‘10 per cent ad valorem; House, same; | 


1922, same. 
Filter masse, composed wholly or in 
part of wood pulp, Finance Committee, 


Indurated fiber ware, masks composed 
of paper, pulp, or papier mache, and 
manufactures ‘of papier mache, Finance 
Committee, 25 per cent ad valorem; 
House, same; 1922, same. 

Manufactures of pulp, not. specially 
provided for (new), Finance Commit- 
tee, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Tissue paper, stereotype paper, copy- 
ing paper, bibulous and pottery pa-| 


| per, tissue paper for waxing, and all pa-| 


per similar to foregoing, white or print, | 
weighing not over 6 pounds to the ream, | 
Finance Committee, 6 cents a pound and | 
20 per cent ad valorem; House, same; | 


| Committee, 414 
| per cent ad valorem; House, 414 cents} 


|5 cents a 


| printed 
|cents a pound and 10 per cent ad valo- 


same. 


Uncoated papers, decorated or covered | 
with a design; or produced by litho-| 
graphic process, Finance Committee, 414 
cents a pound and 10 per cent ad valo-| 
rem; House, 4% cents a pound; 1922, | 
416 cents a pound. | 

If above are embossed or printed oth- 
erwise than lithographically, Finance! 
cents a pound and 10) 


a pound and 18 per cent ad valorem; 
1922, 4% cents a pound and 17 per cent | 


ad valorem. 
' 
Paper wholly or partly covered with! 


| metal or solutions and weighing less than 


15 pounds per ream, Finance Committee, 
5 cents a pound and 18 per cent ad va- 
lorem; House, 5 cents a pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem; 1922, 5 cents a 
pound and 17 per cent ad valorem. 
Gummed papers, Finance Committee, 
pound; House, same; 1922, 
same. 
Simplex not 
5 


decalcomania 
(new), 


paper, 
Finance Committee, 


rem; House, same. 

Cloth-lined or reinforced paper, Finance | 
Committee, 5 cents a pound and 17 per | 
cent ad valorem; House, same; 1922, 
same. 

Papers with paraffin or wax - coated 


surface, vegetable parchment paper, imi-}, 
| tation parchment paper, Finance Com-! 


mittee, 3 cents a pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem; House, same; 1922, same. 
Bags, printed matter other than litho- 
graphic, other articles composed wholly | 
or in chief value of any of foregoing pa- 
pers, not specially provided for, and} 
papier-mache boxes, Finance Committee, | 


Labels and flaps, printed in whole or 
in part in metal leaf, Finance Commit- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 
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Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices 


for 6% Return and 
Possibility of Profit 


Mostns of high money rates" 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 

a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 

Our current lists of bond and 
short term note investment sug- 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over 6%. 


Send for copies 
THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY INc. 


A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DRIVING 
To The TOP 


DVERTISERS are rapidly realizing that it is the 
men of money who make the important individual 
purchases... 


That it is the men of executive position who control 
the buying in the larger corporations. 


And now these advertisers have found that The 
United States Daily offers a unique selling advantage: 


Full Newspaper Display Before 
The Men of Money and Position 


It is for that reason that so many outstanding adver- 
tisers are using full-page space in The United States 


Daily. 


They want to meet with driving force a billion-dollar 
market—they want to drive through to the men whose 
buying decision is final—the men higher up in the busi- 
ness life of this country. 


For an analysis of the great market cov- 
ered by The United States Daily—and 
how economically this market can be 
reached with full-page advertising—trite to 


Advertising Department 
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Avtuorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Ane Presentep HererN, Berna 
Pusidshen WitHout COMMENT BY THE Unitep Strates Dairy 


Aliens 


Conn.; capital, $1,000,000; effective August 
2, 1929. Liquidating Agent, William T. 
Crandall, Norwich, Conn, Succeeded by 
The Thames Bank, Norwich, Conn. 


Changes in Status 
The Dakota National Bank of Aberdeen, 


— of — 

e S. Dak.; capital, $50,000; effective June 
National Banks 24, 1929. Liquidating Agent, Ed. A. Porter, 
Aberdeen, 8S. Dak. Absorbed by The First 
National Bank of Aberdeen, S. Dak., No. 
2980. . 

The Peoples National Bank of. Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; capital, $100,000; effective August 
10, 1929. Liquidating Committee, M. J. 
Lewis and John <A. Garrett, Care of the 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by The First 
National Bank of Ypsilanti, Mich., No, 155. 

The Union National Bank of Neodesha, 

Sine ‘ > Nati flank of | Kans.; capital, $50,000; effective June 8, 
arte ee. a ccplial: Samnjeet. Pee | 929. Liquidating Agent, W. J. Small, 
dent, Hugh Otis: cashier, Frank 0. Mittag, | Neodesha, Kans. Absorbed by The First 
| jr. i - National Bank of Neodesha, Kans., No. 


6914. 
fhe First Ne al Bank of LaFargeville, 2 ae . 
a, cantan Sats. Preakaunt. Webster The First National Bank of Bainbridge, 
|L. Bretsch: cashier, Earl E. White Pa.; capital, $25,000; ore August 5, 
ny, ae tek ihe nae eo 7 1929. Liquidating gent, Eliz : wn 
The University Avenue National Bank of Oe aie a 


I Trust Co. Elizabethtown, Pa. Absorbed 
Madison, Wis.; capital, $100,000. President, | ,,- iz: bet We -ust Co., Elize wn 
Milo C. Hagan; cashier, C. R. Acly. y Elizabethtown Trust Co, Elizabethtown, 


Pa. 
The First National Bank in Versailles, . ide “3 
Mo.; capital, $30,000. President, W. A.| Consolidations: - eit : 
Buell; cashier, Beatrice Sherrill. The Edwardsville National Bank, Ed- 
> ; wardsville, Ill.; capital, $100,000; Citizens, 
Voluntary liquidations: 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 1462) 
Trade Marks 


Calculation of Cost of Power Projects 
Restricted to Expense of Construction 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1929 


Construction Naturalization 


Registration Denied 


‘Sunrise Brand’ Mark 


For Use on Paints Only Actual Payments May Be Included According to. 


Solicitor of F. ederal Power Commission 


Calculations by the Federal Power 
Commission of the cost of construc- 
tion on Federally licensed power 
projects. must be limited to actual 

expenditures. for construction, under 
the Water Power Act, according to 
an opinion by the Solicitor of the 
Commission, Charles A. Russell. 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


GYLLABI are prmted so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
. Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


Changes in the status of national 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 8 


banks in the week ending August 17 
were announced by the Comptroller of 
the Currency August 19 as follows: 

Application to organize received 
title requested : 

The Sccurity National Bank of Swea 
City, Iowa: capital, $25,000. Correspondent, 
P. J. Heiken, Swea City, lowa. 

Charters issued: 


Confusing Similarity to 
Name Now Used on 
Same Class of Goods 
Is Found. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY OF 
MICHIGAN, VY. SUNRISE PAINT PRop- 
uCTS COMPANY. OPPOSITION No. 8696, 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 


ALIENS: Five-Year Period 


of Residence: 


Naturalization: Cancellation of Certificate: 


|sota, speaking in the Committee of the | Substantial Compliance—Where the appellee declared his 


| Whole, and discussing the net invest- 
|ment plan, as finally adopted in the bill, 
said: 
“This plan contemplates the return to 
| the investor, in case of recapture, of the 
}actual origimal cost of the project less | 
-|eredit balances accrued in depreciation | 
Publication of the full text of the | account, unappropriated surplus, and the 
opinion was begun in the issue of | amount set aside for amortization. } 

PATENTS. | August 19 and proceeds as follows: | “In order to properly safeguard the | 

N AFFIRMING the decision of the “The contention of the defendant is, | interests of the Government in determin- | 

Examiner of Interferences, the First in effect, that a suitable return on the | ing the elements entering into the vari- | 
Assistant Commissioner holds that the | capital invested constitutes a part of the | ous cost factors the bill provides that the 
applicant’s mark for pairts, etc., com- actual cost of the alterations. But | commission may require the licensee to 
prising a representation of a rising sun | though, in a sense, the return on capi-| keep a system of accounts in accordance 
across the rays of which appears the|tal which one would have received for | with the direction of the commission.” | 
words “Sunrise Brand” is confusingly | work done constitutes a part of the cost,| Mr. Anderson further said: “The ad- | 
similar to the opposer’s prior used mark| Wwe do not think that in ordinary usage | vantages of this plan lie principally in | 
for the same class of goods comprising| the term ‘real cost’ or ‘actual cost’ in-|the facility which it gives for govern- 


with 


country of his nativity, expecting to be gone not over two or three years, 
but remaining there four years and four months at the request and on the 
business of his employer, an American firm, and having at all times a pur- 
pose to return to the United States; held: Order granting naturalizatig¢n 
vacated, since the protracted, continuous, voluntary living ebroad of the 
appellee for four and a half years was not a substantial compliance with 
the five-year continuous residence period immediately preceding the date of 
application for citizenship provided by U. S Cc. Tit 8, § . 361.—United 
States v. Kilpachnikoff—(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the ird Circuit). — 
Yearly Index Page 1462, Col. 4 (Volume IV). August 20, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS: Opposition.—Opposition sustained.and registration re- 
fused when applicant has not shown interstate use of trade mark in com- 
merce prior to date of application to register when opposer has _used similar 
mark.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. of Mich. v. Sunrise Paint Products Co. 


} 


| intention of becoming a citizen of the United States and then left for the 
| 





a representation of a setting sun with cludes a proper return upon the capital | mental control and for the scientific as- | 


a series of hills and the words “Sunset! invested.” (Mayor, etc., of City of New-j|certainment of the actual cost of 


the | 


Brand,” both parties using yellow and| ton v. Boston & A. R. Co., et al., 51/| plant as a basis of recapture.” (Congres- 


orange-red colors. 


Northeastern Reporter, 185-186.) 
The Examiner’s hoiding that the appli-| 


In an action brought to recover 


cant-had not shown interstate use of the) work, labor, and services rendered 


for 
in 


| sional Record—House, page 9282.) 


Words Formerly Used 


mark in commesee prior to the date of| pursance of an agreement to pay the Were ‘Fair Value’ 


application for registration was also af-| cost of doing the job, the New York 
firmed. : " : 

Appeal from the Examiner of Inter-| by three judges, said: 
ferences. 


Su- 


j|preme Court, Appellate Term, decided 


Numerous bills were introduced in 
ongress for many years preceding the 


“The situation of the parties tends to final adoption of the Water Power Act 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents)—Yearly Index Page 1462, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). August 20, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: Opposition: Similarity of Marks.—Applicants mark for 
paints, ete., comprising representat.on of rising sun across the rays of 
which appear words “Sunrise Brand” together with name of applicant which 
with word “Brand” is disclaimed, held similar to opposer’s prior used mark 
for same goods comprising representation of setting sun with: series of hills 
and words “Sunset Brand,” the word “Brand” being disclaimed where both 
parties use yellow and orange-red colors.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. of 
Mich., v. Sunrise Paint Products Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 


The First National Bank of Wellston, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; effective July 22, 
}1929. Liquidating Commission S. J. Whit- 
son, Ira F. Baird, Wellston, Okla. R, A. 
Vose and A. E. King, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Absorbed by The Wellston National Bank, 
Wellston, Okla, No. 12078. 

The First National Bank 
town, N. Dak.; capital, $50,000: effective 
August 9, 1929. Liquidating Agent, R. A. 
Hammer, Cooperstown, N. Dak. Succeeded 
| by The First National Bank in Coopers- 


of Coopers- 


State and Trust Bank, Edwardsville, IIl.; 
capital, $100,000. Consolidated wnder the 
act of November 7, 1918, as amended 
February 25, 1927, under the charter of 
The Edwardsville Nationl Bank No. 
11039, and under the corporate title “Ed- 
wardsville National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany,” with capital stock of $200,000. 
The First National Bank of Vinita, Okla.; 
capital, $60,000; The Vinita National Bank, 
Vinita, Okla.; capital, $55,000. Consolidated 
under the act of 2yovember 7, 1918, under 
the charter and corporate title of “The 





ents).—Yearly Index Page 1462, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 20, 1929. 
Do 


Residence Abroad 


Bars Naturalization 


Stay of Four Years in Native 
Land Held to Violate 


Requirements. 


Clarence M. Brown, William C.| show that actual cost was the meaning | #"d in all of the bills, up to the bill. as 
Quarles and Kesniel C. Acton for the) intended by the word ‘cost’ used in the finally passed, the words used were “fali 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; Ward,! agreement; and the negotiations of the value” and the debates in Congress were 
Crosby & Neal for the Sunrise Paint! parties which were properly admitted in | upon the question as to whether the basis 
Products Company. evidence to explain the written agree- | Of recapture should be “net investment 

The full text of the opinion of First| ment, confirm this view.” (Raisler Heat- | oT “fair value.” It was argued that fair 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: ing Co. v. Doud et al., 102 N. Y. Sup-| Value was too elastic a term to use; that 

This case comes on for review, on ap-| plement, 504, 505.) — lead = a to 

al--of the applicant, Sunrise Paint *“|what constituted fair value; that fair} 
tlio Gunegu of the decision of the Profit on Agreement | value was a term subject to many differ- | 
examiner of trade marks sustaining the [s Held to Be Barred {ent constructions and that the same had 


iti i zlass P never been definitely determined by the 
opposition of Pittsburgh Plate Glass The syllabus i& that cace reads: | piatenk qeuiles of tae Cosenttenedl. 


ees a. setae eines (Where there was an agreement to pay! Had fair value been made the basis, | 
tion = which it has applied i the ‘cost’ of doing a job, and it appears there is no question but what such a} 
“The a licant seeks Peblathetien of a from the situation and negotiations of |yalue would include items other thar 

k acai ictorial representa- the Parties that actual cost was the actual cost of construction and it was to | 
ee ee oe meaning intended by the word ‘cost’, the | escape and get away from the possibility 


tion of a rising sun, across the rays of ; = eee " } 
which appear the words “Sunrise Brand,” es — ne hppa i the |of inclusion in the capital accounts of Court oF APPEALS FOR THE Truro | case he had a or property in 
and below the representation of the sun profit.” oe ee eS ee SOF He ee peor Bee the sad | CIRCUIT. Pe Benge tcl ee elds _ 
appear the applicant’s name and address, | _ sl gs . 4, | ure of net investment based on actual/ 7yN y x rder granting | i ° . l - 
> these Sues appearing upon a/y be CAPTESSION —_ of completion’ IN| cost of construction was fixed as the | GRP eng ms ieodion the | gaged in carrying on the business abroad 
panel. The word “Brand” and the name = oe —s eae the owner | basis. The very thing that is now at-| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third | another person which necessitated an 
of the applicant company and the ad- deta ee aes e nan apace tempted, by injecting into net invest-| Circuit held that the continuous, sa | oe from — to three — ae 
dress are disclaimed. The mark is used! -arily expended = canal ae i pod ment theoretical costs, percentages, and | yntary and protracted staying abroad |™ on that ~_ -wupired e oe 
upon ready-mixed paints, paste paints, erovilid thas the pe ing eo : overheads, is just what the minority in of the appellee for four and a half years| ‘atily Sateniel is stay to four ‘an a 
varnishes, prepared shellac, enamels in reasonable. (Clark - ee ete Ve Congress would have accomplished had | is not a substantial compliance with the a re = ~~ _ tae. | 
the nature of a paint, stains, driers, and hicle Co 187 N.Y.S “807 813.) 2 fair value been made the basis of net requirement of a five-year period of resi-| tracted, e _ — vo untary —— 
colors in oil. The specimens show the Mortgagor’s a reement to se mortge investment. So that Congress itself had dence specified by U. 8 C. Tit. &, h . . oe - . a hae ei ar 1 . 
colors yellow and orange predominate. gee ae eevee iis tet F me ‘” before it the two different plans and a3 | See, 361. ze yarn pe a * substantial de- | 
Similar Mark in Use. ee ara adie Pete one tb Jd illustrative of that fact I quote from Mr. The appellee, the Court explained, de- parture | from . ae = -quoted ae 
The opposer sets up prior adoption not an y tale mortes he “a be . Anderson’s speech as follows: clared his intention of becoming a citi- ous an —— requirement a 
and.use of a mark comprising the rep-' ¢9 any seiaeaniattaen tees labor ens “He (minority) proposes to make the | zen of the United States and then left “nea “wale ee of his petition fox 
resentation of a setting sun with a se-|}\ himself in making im Bs sta ne basis of recapture the fair value of the for the country of his nativity, expect- citizens - soe is in — 
ries of hills or mountains in the fore- (McGuire wi Halibeas "6 N yy 378 380, property at the time it is taken over. | jing to be gone about two or three years, oe wit cnn W ore refusal or on 
ground and beneath these features the! 188 Iowa 479.) (Ne We O18, OSU, This basis is at best entirely vague and | but remaining there four years and four ation of ok ed a decreed (U. s. 
words “Sunset Brand,” the whole mark | In an etiam by a contractor for labor indefinite both as to the Government | months at the request and on the busi- v. Bragg, 257 ere where four years 
being surrounded by a suitable border.) a4 material urntabenid : aaa ed abor and the owner of the plant. Its very | ness of his employer, an American firm. and seven mont s’ absence on business | 
Opposer claims ownership of registration vessel into an meratian x ntiec «eat “vagueness is as charming as its sim- On appeal from the District Court for with nothing - Prey ent return, and | 
No. 189922, issued September 30, 1924.| contract evidence held to tt “y f = plicity is complex and uncertain. Taken | the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. | Which strikingly Torrens the | Eeees | 
The word “Brand” is disclamed apart i that Pagina : ae es alone, it affords no assurance whatever Before Balinaten, Wedley, and Davia cane: United States v. Cantini, 212 ed. | 
from the other features of the mark.| 2 he'h ne ae or was to be paid} that the owner will not be required to! Circuit Judges ’ ” *s| 927, where a social trip to applicant's | 
The «mark is used upon identically the oy plus 15 vor a ser take less than his plant is worth or that The full ook f the eataia f th home country was voluntarily lengthened 
s . me . s e a 2 yore s ae . * x Oo e ion oO e | 
same kind of goods upon which the ap-| meaning the actual cost, inchading the the Government will not be required to| Qos delivered by Circuit Judge Buf-| 


to nearly two years; United States v. | 
: ste “k s 2k wale Mulvey, 232 Fed. 514, where the applicant 
plicant uses its mark. Sarita aad cs pay more than the plant is worth, and y> ’ 
: 2 : : , é s overhead, but he was not en- ‘s 5 as fington, follows: 
Both parties have taken testimony and | titjeg to charge for labor more than the this can only be justified on the ground | 


town, No. 13362. 


First National Bank of Vinite,’” No. 4704, 
The Thames 


National Bank, Norwich,! with capital stock of $80,000. 


ously within the United States five 
years,” and that his witnesses had no 
contact whatever with him during four 
and a half years of that period. Do 
these unquestioned facts show a com- | 
pliance with the statute? If timely, | 
continuous residence, the requirement of 
the statute, was not shown, the appli- 
cation was properly denied uniess the | 
applicant can show that ‘his absence for 
some part of the statutory period was | 
temporary or that an intended temporary 
jabsence was so lengthened by unlooked 
| UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, V. STEPHEN for events, as not to be adjudged a fail- 

I. KoLPACHNIKOFF. No. 4023, Crrcuit| ure to continuously reside. But in this 


Your Cheapest 
Necessity— 
Fire Insurance 


v 


Your fire insurance dollar pays for indem- 
nity—for immunity against financial loss 
when calamity overtakes you. But that dollar 
buys so much more than the indemnity it 
pays for that it ranks as one of the most 
effective dollars you spend. Its purchasing 
power is away above the average. 


went to his home country to see his 
it satisfactorily appears that the op- : seen Se p 
poser and its predecessor have been a ee paid in wages plus 
using opposer’s mark for over twenty N. Y.), 289 F 436 445.) 


(The Spica (C. C. 


the 


that no more scientific or definite plan 
can be offered. 


Fair Value Restricted 


This naturalization case stands on its 


| own facts, and these facts are that after 


three years and four months’ residence 
in the United States, the petitioner re-| 
turned on the 


mother who was sick, no circumstances | 
were shown to warrant the extension of 


,his visit which he voluntarily lengthened | 


to two years and two months. 


Fire insurance, from the indemnity stand- 


point alone, is one of the cheapest of present- 


years prior to the entrance of the appli- M ¥ T 
Meaning of Term To Original Cost 


cant into the field. Since the goods are 
pnaiionl yp wdy ap vinck yore me In Railway Case Considered “It should be stated that the amount 
Death, scandens’ with cho “settled | the following tariff provision, “when | posal is limited by the qualification that 
HESS sa -_ furnished 7 gi named below | the _ value - — hdl eg 
a ° 5 ee or grain or other leading require re- exceec origina cost. nis imitation, 
vai Getermination of the isu here) pairing in order to insure agua! lea however, ie values at the end af the 
largely depend upon ‘len interpretation ge in transit, and material necessary license period unless the accounts of the 
to be given the decision in the case of for this repair is furnished by the ship-| licensee hav® been kept upon the net- 
~ ety Mor tl Eaanuaiey v. Sunset Paint | Pe? the carrier will pay the actual cost | investment plan, which would permit of 
Company, 313 0. G 668 ‘53 App D.C of the same, but not to exceed 80 cents | the determination of the original cost. 
348 and 315 O G 195 53 App. D Cc 351. per car,” include the cost of the mate- “Singularly enough, original cost in 
In these adjudicated cases it was clearly rial and labor necessary to repair, but; the mind of the gentleman from Okla- 
; : Se ; * | do not include the cost of inspecting or|homa has virtues when applied as a 
cleaning cars or the cost of attaching | limitation at the end of 50 years, but is 


>usiness and at the re-| It follows therefore that the order | 
; quest of an American firm to the country| granting naturalization must be vacated. | 
of his nativity and remained there for|In arriving at this conclusion we record 
four years and four months, when he|the fact of the high qualifications of the | 
returned to the United States. Before|applicant for citizenship in every regard | 
his departure he declared in court his|save that of continuous residence and | 
intention to become a citizen of the|the present order is made without prej- | 
| United States, and shortly after his re-|udice to his right to apply for ¢itizen- | 
turn presented his petition to be made | ship in due course. | 
one. When he went abroad it was ex-| August 14, 1929. > 
pected the business would not necessi-| ——— 
tate a stay in excess of two or three 
years. He made efforts to return, but} 
was requested by his employers to re-| 
main for the longer period in order to| 
finish up their business. He had at all| Senne Eee teks | 
times a purpose to return to the United|, The calendar of trial examiners’ hear- 
States. He left personal belongings in|ings for August 20 and 22 was an-| 
care of his landlady here with the un-|nounced August 19 by the Federal Trade | 
derstanding he would get them on ils | Coenen. The hearings are as fol- | 
return. | lows: | 
His application was opposed by the| Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., of 
naturalization authorities on the ground|Chicago; Chicago, Tuesday, August 20, | 
that he had not, to use the words of the|10 a. m., daylight saving time, 2243 | 
statute, “immediately preceding the Td eng reer e e  ndalr ma | 
i i i resi + inv. | © ; § | 
of his application - = Ae resided contine \in sale of reference books; John W. Ben- 
<9 - — |nett, trial examiner; G. Edwin Rowland, | 
Commission’s attorney. (Docket 1538.) | 
Flynn & Emrich Company, of Balti- | 
more; Baltimore, Thursday, August. 22, | 
10 a. m., 429 Customhouse, Gay and | 
Lombard Streets; alleged unfair compe- | 
|tition in the sale of stokers, grates, etc.; 
Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; | 
Henry C. Lank, Commission’s attorney, | 
(Docket 1584.) 
Trial examiners’ hearings were held | 
on August 19 as follows: | 
Standard Education Society, and 
others, of Chicago; San Francisco, 326 | 
Federal Building; alleged misrepresenta- | 
tion in sale of reference books; John | 
W. Addison, trial examiner; William A, 
Sweet, Commission’s attorney. (Docket 
1574.) 


day necessities. Its cost has consistently de- 
clined—even during the period of war in- 
flation—practically every year for the last 
twenty. 


And this in spite of the fact that insure 
ance service—as rendered by the 239 Stock 
companies constituting the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters—has multiplied its 
activities for the public welfare and greatly 
enlarged their scope. 


Hearings Are Announced 


By Trade Commission | 
set forth that the word “Sun” had been - "I 
eee tn tye co Ah rng Bese grain doors. (Rock Milling & Elevator | utterly vicious when scientifically applied 
, nana = ni, | CO. Vv. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 158} concurrently with the acquirement of 
and devices that no one could appropri- | p. 859, 851, 98 Kan. 478.) , the items comprising the cost. 
St eete anannar hiv Share Ts the frat of amended in 1906, providing that net pro- | not only the payment to the investor of 
ee adjudicated saa ‘thee Bessa “Sun” ceeds of ‘mines shall be taxed, and St. the full market value of his property, | 
“as accompanied the Mediaeaighlne 1917, c. 177, section 13, providing that in including every item which might be con- 
words “Proof” in one instance and “Glo” determining net proceeds “actual costs” | sidered in a condemnation proceeding, 
Dletalatias and it was daterninad that only of extraction, transportation, and except the unearned increment in lands 
these distinctive words were sufficient to reduction shall be deducted from gross | and rights of way and the value of good 
avoid confusion. It is difficult to deter- value of extracted bullion, depreciation | will, prospective revenues, and the license 
mine whether the case at bar is conclu- of mining, milling, and transportation | granted by the Government, and in ad- 
sive against the opposer by Sadnan of plant and equipment, taxes and insur- | dition thereto the return of the amounts 
Maia dacisions. ‘ ance, cost of maintenance of offices out- | in the depreciation funds, unappropriated 
It is considered the two marks in the side State, held not deductible. (State surplus, and the amount set apart for 
ant Bee ee 7 arse v. Tonopah Extension Mining Co., 248 | amortization.” (Congressional Record— 
stant case are more nearly alike than p. 835, 836, 49 Nev. 428.) House, page 9283.) 
were the marks in the adjudicated cases: Interest paid on money borrowed by alr. Parker, of New Jersey, one of the 
[leas anesaring Shove the herizon: | the railroad company to make the altera- | advocates of the bill as passed, said, dur- 
both parties use the yellow and orange- tions is not a part of the actual cost.|ing that debate: 
Saniaters while ies nails Se a eed (In re Directors of Old Colony R. Co., 70} “We are going here to do something 
“Sunset” ann ik ntsan Regge dhe oft tng N. E., 62, 63, 185 Mass. 160.) | that has been tried. The accounting sys- 
MET Wie eantionnt haz incerhorated Cost of construction has been held to|tem of the railroads is contained not 
the main feature of opposer’s mark and sei the sum actually due when the | merely in the little book referred to, but 
oy MEE gdded thereto any particular work on a contract is done. (Moore v. other books to which that one refers, in 
distinguishing features. The average Galloway, 21 Pa, Dist. 759.) which it is provided that if a railroad 
Words in Act Mean build a new station the whole cost of the 


purchaser would not distinguish between original station is deducted from the new 
the representation of a sunrise and that! 4etyal Money Expended aaa ae a ee os ts Gale ae oe 


s $ s °e , ° . 7. we , « 
eee wee Sey are practically From these decisions it is apparent | ample; these books contain hundreds of 
It is thought the words “sunrise” and that the words actual legitimate cost of | pages of rulings showing how the ac- 
“sunset” are so frequently used in con- construction,” as used in the act, mean|counts shall be managed. It is there- 
ection with the appearance and disap- the actual money expended on the project |fore impossible under those circum- 
pearance of the sun that the distinction and does not include theoretical sums | stances for a man to take a license and 
between these words would not be par- |?" _percentages based on averages or|then to charge everything from year to | 
ticularly noted or retained in the mem- estimates. es _ | year, whether it be the repair of a dam, ) son, Commission’s attorney. (Docket | 
ory of purchasers. If the marks were While debates in Congress, regarding | or whatever it may be, to his capital ac- that. I commend it also on the very 1384.) | 
alwavs to be observed side by side it is the bill under discussion, are not pri-| count, so as to increase apparent profits, | grounds objected to as to recapture. If A. Hollander & Son, Inc., and others, | 
possible Daliniien: wonlk met exten. bat marily controlling in determining the and then say, ‘I have made tremendous there are no such provisions and no such of Newark, N. J.; New York City, 407 
where a purchaser relies upon memory egal effect of the words as used in the profits and those tremendous profits fix | accounts, and licensees may keep their| United States Courthoise, Broadway | 
and has in mind a recollection of the pic- bill, yet such debates should be examined | the value of my plant and you have got | accounts as they please, you come to the|and Park Row; alleged misrepresenta- 
ture of a portion of the sun appearing for the purpose of determining the in- | to pay them to me.’ The bill establishes | end of the term, and the owner says,|tion of dyed skins; William C. Reeves, | 
above the horizon with the expanding tent of Congress in the passage of|a system of accounting by which the |‘I have spent so much in the investment trial examiner; James M, Brinson, Com- 
rays, it is believed he would be likely he act. f | United States will find out what the | account,’ and nobody can properly revise | mission’s attorney. (Docket 1385.) | 
to be confused and purchase the appli- _W hen the Water Power Act was under | real profits were after charging what | it after 50 years. This clause provides | 
cant’s goods for those of the opposer. discussion in the House, -under date of | ought to go to repairs and maintenance 
Clearly enough a decision in this case August 20, 1918, Mr. Anderson, of Minne- | to current account, and not charge them 
is reached with difficulty, but it is be-; = —= —————S=— SS = 
lieved the applicant has approached too 


nearly the mark of the opposer and Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


should have added something more dis- | ; : 
Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on August 19 as at the close of business August 14, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 


tinctive in connection with its adoption 
of the principal features of the op- Total. Boston. N. Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. Chi. St.L. Minn. K.Cty. Dallas.  §, F, 
poser’s mark. Loans and investments 22,460 1,498 8,624 1,228 2,204 677 643 3,378 692 392 707 = 478 1,940 
The holding of the examiner that the) oe ~ — ad oak a ee so 
applicant’s testimony warrants the con- . 16,949 6,602 921 1,566 527 475 354 1,352 
clusion that it has not used the mark | ey —_— —— — — — 
which it seeks to register in interstate! aeee 480 stl 138 418 | 
commerce prior to the date of its appli- a= 165 a 
cation is believed sound. bas f | 
The decision of the examiner sustain-| UU. S, Govt securities 54 
ing the opposition and adjudging the| Other securities 3! 373M 54 |} 
applicant not entitled to the registration | Reserve with F. R. Bank 129 261 43 26 107 | 
for which it has applied and holding that yh ety aR 26 39 7 j 20 | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Research and Engineering 


Your fire insurance dollar may pay for 
indemnity only, but for good measure the 
Stock Fire Insurance companies provide 


to the capital account. It makes for 
|honesty and straight-forwardness; and 
how anyone can object to it is hard to| 
see. It prevents the mere kiting of a 
project, as has been done so often with 
| railroads, which have paid dividends be- 
cause they charge to capital account ex- 
| penses which ought to have gone to their 
income. This system is devised in or- 
der to prevent that.” (Page 9284.) 


Provisions Are 


Believed to Be Just 

At page 9285, he again said: 

“I believe these provisions to be new. 
| I believe them to be just. I believe they 
can be worked out in such a way as to 
| mak liberal contracts which will be lib- | “ys ae 
eral to the person who takes the license, | ee Dy Pees . Bret ie nd | 
and at the same time so carried that he|city 407 United States Courthouse. | 
shall not make exorbitant, monopolistic Broadway and Park Row: alleged mis. | 
profits, but that the whole enterprise|;epresentation of dyed skins; William C, 
shall be for the good of the public. Reeves. trial examiner: James M. Brin- 

“IT commend the bill to the House for| eo , t 


engineering and research services to make 
life and property safer—laboratories in 
which to test materials and devices—-scien- 
tific measurement of fire hazards—building 
construction codes—arson detection and in- 
vestigation—organized fire prevention—and 
many other voluntary measures designed to 
lower the fire waste and thereby reduce the 
cost of fire insurance. 


A thorough understanding of what Stock 
Fire Insurancereally means and does—and a 
greater public use of its facilities—should 
result in a still further reduction of the fire 
waste and a consequently greater service to 
the insuring public. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) Write for Free 


| PATENTS “eects: 


*HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 

and Record of Invention Blank. 

Send model or sketch and description of 

your invention for our Inspection and Ad- 

vice Free, Reasonable Terms. Prompt 
Service. Highest References. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Patent Attorneys. 
6007 Victor Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 
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Method Defined in Estimating Cost ‘ | 
Of Building Hydroelectric Projects 


Solicitor of Power Commission Says Calculations Must Be | 


that the investment account shall be 
carefully scanned every year for the pur- 
pose of this amortization process and 
reduction of rates, and that investment 
accounts shall be looked after yearly so 
that no such claim shall be made as to 
the value of the property at the end 4 







the term. It provides for careful scru- 
tiny of the property from time to time | 
and from year to year, so that at the end | 
of the term the Government can fairly 
pay to the party the fair value and cost 
of his property, not-on the verdict of a} 
jury, on the mere allegation that ‘we | 
have made so much money and put in so} 
much money,’ and with accounts that no- 
body can scan, unless gone over by ex- | 
perts in the past 50 years, but with ad- | 
justed, settled accounts, settled 










4 from | 


year to year, so as to show always what | 
is fair between the people and the per- | 






Bill Is Said to 


Protect Investors 

“Mr. Chairman, I believe that this bill 
is so fairly drawn that it not only pro- 
tects the people but it will protect in- 
vestors because of the certainty that will 
come from these accounts and from the 
management of this commission. 
lieve, therefore, that the bill ought to be 
passed in its present form, and that no 
uncertanty as to future values should 














year; the moneys expended and received 
should be apportioned properly as_ be- 
tween profits and investment, and a basis 
ascertained by which we can deal with 
them fairly in the future, as we intend 
to deal with them fairly now.” 

In support of the statement made that 











inclusion of other items than the actual 
legitimate cost of construction, Mr. Sin- 
nott, of Oregon, said: 







tures of the bill involves the question as 





the power project under section 14, there 
shall be paid therefor the net investment 


value of the property. The committee 
voted in favor of the investment idea. 








voring ‘fair value’ as a measure 
payment on recapture. (Page 9297.) 


‘Fair Value’ Said to 


Be Indeterminate 

“Fair value’ without any further lim- 
itations would permit the consideration 
of many tangible and intangible elements 
of property value. It permtis apprecia- 
tion to be considered, as well as 
preciation, and one may offset, increase, 
or diminish the other. 











application, varies with the case in which 
it is employed. It is a ‘jack-in-the-box’ 
springing up at new and ingenious angles 
and with a different aspect each time. 
Its capers elude the most circumspect. 
Doubtless it was supposed to have been 
defined and shackled and circumscribed 
in the form appearing in the original 
bill, in the form now approved in the 
minority report. 
strait-jacketed as it is, it has a vigor and 
versatility Houdini-like. 

“We knew, as circumscribed in the 
original bill, we could lower ‘fair value’ 
by depreciation, but we did not realize 
that we left him the vaulting pole of ap- 
preciation to raise himself as high, at 
least, as the bar of actual cost.” Page 
9299.) 

He again said: 

“The chief value of the ‘net-invest- 
ment’ basis, from the standpoint both of 
the licensee and the public, is the elimi- 
nation of uncertainties and the reduction 









’ 













imum. This means a less cost of capital, 
and, consequently, a less cost for the 
service.” Page 9301.) 


Says Controversy Arises 
From Change of Basis 










September 4, 1918, said: 
“The whole controversy here arises be- 












from the basis that has been used here- 
tofore in various bills reported to the 
House: In this bill the committee has 
recommended net investment as against 
fair value, not to exceed actual cost. 
want to use a few minutes to show the 
parentage of this new basis of re- 
capture. * * * 

“What does this net investment do? 
What does it mean? In the first place, in 
order to determine what we mean by 
‘the actual, original, legitimate cost’ 
we refer to the classification of invest- 
ment for road and equipment adopted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1914. Now, we have a basis. We have 
something that is already in force, some- 
thing that is already being applied in the 
valuation of our railroads at this very 
day. Did you see the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the other 
day in the Texas Midland case? That 
decision discussed various phases of val- 
uation based upon the classification we 
have made a part of this bill. 

“Now, if we have got the classification, 
if we have got the unit of measurement 
as already fixed by law, as already ad- 
ministered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the greatest.body of valua- 
tion experts we have, why can we not 
apply that same definition in the matter 










































®ture purpose? (Applause) And we do 
that. We say: 


“*‘Net investment’ in a project means 







as defined and interpreted in the‘classi- 
fication of investment in road and equip- 
ment of steam roads,’ issue of 1914, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Commission Said to Be Bound 
By Original Cost 






















cost.’ No cost is allowed here for joy 
rides or for expenses of getting out 
prospectuses and things of that kind. It 
is the actual legitimate original cost 
that binds this commission in determin- 
ing the value at recapture. And then we 
say that it shall be according to this 
classification. 
fication? If you have not, permit me to 
say that it carefully defines the  ele- 
ments of cost that shall be considered; 
the charges or deductions that shall be 
made, 

“It gives the accounts for investment 
in the minutest detail. If I had time, I 
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[Ccntinued from Page 10.] | 
| 
| 


I be- | 


be injected into it. It should stand. The | 
action of the license, if fair, should be | 
recognized, and scanned from year to | 


the basis of fair value would permit the | 


“One of the most controverted fea-| 


@ to whether or not, on the recapture of | 
of the licensee in the property of the fair | 


The gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. | 
Ferris) has filed a minority report fa- | 
of | 


de- | 


‘Fair value,’ un- | 
qualified or unrestricted in meaning or | 


But there, defined and | 


of the speculative element to the min- | 


Mr. Esch, of Wisconsin, under date of | 


cause of the change of basis of recapture | 


of valuation of water powers for recap- | 


the actual legitimate original cost thereof | 


“Notice how carefully we have used | 
the words ‘The actual legitimate original | 


Have you read that classi- | 


\ 


covers the matter of water powers, be- | 
cause water powers are now being de- 
veloped in connection with transporta- 
tion by rail. It shows how the cost can 
be allocated to the various parts of the | 
water-power project, as to dams, as to} 
power houses, as to generators, as to| 
transmission lines, as to turbines, as to| 
all the elements that we have to deal | 
with in this bill. They are all covered | 
in the minutest detail under this classi- | 
fication of ‘net investment,’ and we im- | 
port that into this bill because it is al- | 
ready the law. * * * 

“Net investment, moreover, embraces 
the original cost for the additions and | 
betterments, the idea being that any 
honest additions and betterments should 
be charged to the capital account. * * * 

“I wish to say further, Mr. Chairman, 
that under the ‘fair-value’ plan will any- 


sons who have taken licenses, |one tell me what is meant by ‘fair value’? 
|Does anyone know? Nobody knows 


|what ‘fair value’ means. The courts for | 
|40 years have been trying to define what 
|you mean by ‘fair value.’ And they use 
| different terms—‘fair value,’ ‘reasonable | 
| value,’ market value,’ and the gentleman | 
|from Oklahoma (Mr. Ferris) uses two 
|or three different terms in the bill that 
|he has gathered in previous Congresses. | 
Supreme Court Was Asked 
To Give Definition | 

“The Supreme Court tried to define it 
in the famoues case of Smythe against | 
Ames, decided by Justice Harlan 20 years 
|ago, known as the Nebraska case, where 
|the question came up as to what was the 
|proper basis of valuation for fixing rail- | 
raoad’ rates, and the justice held that 
eight or nine different elements of val- 
uation must be taken into consideration | 
to determine the fair return on the fair | 
value of the property, and the Supreme | 
Court has repeatedly sought to define it 
ever since. 

“It tried to do it in the San Diego 
water-power cases. It tried to do it in 
the famous Wilcox against the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co, case, and in the Minne- 
|sota rate cases. It has not been defined | 
yet. We want to substitute for it ‘net 
investment,’ as determined by the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Determine it according to the elements 
of cost therein described. 

“That brings definiteness, gentleman; 
and definiteness is one of the induce- 
ments to investment. If you have un- 
certainty or doubt as to your terms of 
recapture because of an indefinite basis 
|or standard, there will be difficulty and | 
|trouble encountered in raising the money; 
and if you have trouble in raising the 
money you will have to pay a higher 
rate of interest. We put in ‘net invest- 
ment’ because it i- definite, certain, and 
known, and we are already acting upon 
it and using it under existing law. So, 
then, by using ‘net investment’ these 
licensees can borrow their money at 
cheaper rates than they could under this | 
vague standard of ‘fair value.” (Pages | 
9956-9958.) 


Method of Charging 
Debentures Discussed 


Mr. Parker, of New Jersey, said: It 
is thus proposed at the end of 50 years 
to leave the courts, in the adjustment 
|of what shall be paid to the men who 
|have been running that business, to a 
|mere guess. Let us expand that thought 
\for a moment. Give a licensee a water 
|power and let him go ahead in his own| 
|way. It will be to his advantage to, 
| eall everything investment, because | 
when he puts money in a renewal, per- 
|haps a dam that has broken out, he 
puts in a new dam and will be tempted 
jto charge the cost of both dams to cap- 
|ital account and thereby increase the 
|apparent income to distribute to the 
| stockholders in the way of profits. 

He enlarges his profits and enlarges 
his investment account at the same 
jtime, so that it will look as though 
|those profits were only fair; and at the 
jend of the time he will say, “I have in- 
|vested so many hundred millions of dol- 
\lars, if you please, and have paid such 
a large rate of dividends that I am 
entitled to pay for the fair value of my 
property upon that basis.” 

That could easily be done. The sys- 
tem of net investment will act differently. | 
|It says, if the licensee put in a better- | 
|ment, that the cost of the old thing that 
|was taken out at present prices, if it were 
new, shall be deducted from the cost of 
|what is put.in its place. It says if the 
|value of the property is running down 
from year to year that the licensee must 
keep a depreciation account. 


| It says that items of expenditure 
|which are intended for maintenance 
|shall be charged to current expenses 


jand not to investment of capital. It 
jtherefore states truly in those ac- 
|counts, so that he that runs may read, 
jexactly what has been expended for cap- 
jital accounts and what has been ex- 
|pended for income accounts, and the 
|real net balance, so that there will be 
}a real foundation to ascertain actual 
jcost_ even if the provision be substi- 
jtuted that is offered and desired by way 
|of amendment for section 14, that on re- 
|capture there shall be paid only the fair 
|value, not to exceed the actual cost. 
| These accounts will tell what the actual, | 
lreal, legitimate cost was, yet it is pro- 
|posed to strike it out. It is unheard 
of that the provision for accounts shall 
|be struck out. 


|Merits of Propositions 


|Are Reviewed 

Mr. Anderson said: Now I want to 
|refer just for a few moments to the in- 
\trinsic merits or demerits of the two 
|propositions. The fundamental, and, I 
|think, the most important, advantage of | 
|the net-investment basis is that of cer- 
\tainty, and that certainy means a cer- 
jtainty not only at the end of the 50- 
|year period but a certainty of the 
}amount invested every day, every month, | 
jand every year during the entire period 
of the lease. 

It means more than that. It means a 
certainty to the investor when he puts 
his money into the plant. As the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Esch) has 
said, that certainty means a reduction 
in the interest rate to be charged upon 
|the amount invested in the plant, and 
that reduction in the interest rate is| 
\itself again reflected in a reduction in 
|the rates which will be charged to con- 
sumers. Every element of uncertainty | 
|injected into the basis of recapture will | 
eventually be reflected in increased rates | 
to the man who pays the bill. 

* * * The gentleman from Wisconsin | 
(Mr. Esch) has suggested that another | 
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HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Publications Issued by Bureau of Standards 
To Make Known Results of Industrial Studies 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 
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Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 


sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


cilities the Congress provides for 
em.. Such a survey will be useful to 
hools, colleges, business and profes- 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, | 
1923-1929. | 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Third Article—Publications of Bureau of Standards 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 


of the Governnent are shown 
contacts of the various bureaus 
The present series deals with 


the practical 
and divisions. 
Industrial Re- 


| 


ing requirements, plumbing, codes, city planning and | 
zoning, and home financing. | 


Recommended safety codes and rules governing the 


Adams, Clyde Stewart. 


| Bradford, Homer Theodore. 


search. 


By Hugh G. Boutell, 


Chief of Information Section, Bureau of Standards. 


‘ONSIDERING the publications employed by the 
Bureau of Standards in getting the results of 
its industrial research work before the public, 
there are, first of all, the regular printed pub- 

lications, of which six series are issued. The most 
important of these is the Bureau of Standards Journal 
of Research which is issued once a month and contains 
the results of the Bureau’s original research in science 
and technology. 


The Journal..is sent to a paid subscription list of 
about 6,000 names in all parts of the world. In addi- 
tion a small number of official copies are sent without 
charge to important libraries and educational institu- 
tions. Separate copies of the various papers are like- 
wise available for those who are interested in only one 


subject. 

(COMPILED technical or administrative matter is 
4 issued asa ‘Circular,’ of which over 370 have 
been published. Typical examples of Bureau circulars 
are the standard petroleum oil tables, properties of 
aluminum and light alloys, fees for various classes 
of tests, and recommended specifications for all sorts 
of materials. 


+ hy 


A special series of publications is made up of the 
recommendations of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, which deal with the elimination of waste through 
reduction in the number of sizes and variety of articles 
in common use. Nearly 100 of these recommendations 
have been published covering a wide range of com- 
modities, paving brick, range boilers, hospital beds, 
automobile brake lining, flash-light cases, composition 
books, and soon. Another series, recently inaugurated, 
contains the recommendations of the new commercial 
standards division; specifications to which producers, 
distributers, and consumers agree to adhere, and which 
insure that the quality of a product will not fall below 
a certain minimum standard. Already two have been 
issued for dry-cleaning solvent and clinical ther- 
mometers. Many others will be available in the near 


inspection of weights and measures have been issued 
in convenient pocket-size volumes known. as “Hand- 
books.” These include electrical codes, protection of 
the heads and eyes of industrial workers, and a logging 
and sawmill code. 


Various charts, reports of conferences, a compilation 
of the weights and measures laws of the various 
States, directories of specifications, the annual reports 
of the Director, and the annual “Standards Yearbook” 
are included in a series of “Miscellaneous Publica- 
tions.” This series will, in the future, likewise in- 
clude the safety codes. The Yearbook has now been 
published for three years and gives a brief review of 
progress in standardization all over the world with a 
more complete account of the activities of the Bureau 
of Standards and other standardizing organizations 


in the United States. : 

1‘ ADDITION to the publications of the Bureau, 
many articles are prepared by members of the staff 

for the scientific and technical press, this being one 

of the most important ways in which results of re- 

search are made promptly available to industry. 


a * 


Each month the Bureau issues a Technical News 
Bulletin describing the progress of work in the labora- 
tories and listing new publications. A similar bulletin 
is also issued in multigraphed form covering progress 
in the commercial standards field. It is planned to 
enlarge this bulletin and issue it in printed form on 


a subscription basis. 
PROGRESS of work from day to day on investiga- 
tions of general interest is recorded in press re- 
leases which are made available through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to all newspapers desiring to use 
them. Photographs are also released from time to 
time and help those at a distance to visualize the un- 
usual and difficult classes of work with which the 
Bureau deals. ‘ 


x * * 


In closing, it may be of service to state that a com- 
plete list of the Bureau’s publications is available on 
request. The papers may be purchased, at the prices 
given in this circular, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. The Journal of Research is supplied on a sub- 
scription basis at $2,75 per year, while the charge per 
year for the Technical News Bulletin is 25 cents. 
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| of the British industries fair. 


future. 


* * * 


HE Bureau's activities in the building and housing 
“™ and ailied fields are presented in special pamphlets 
forming the “Building and Housing Series.” 


have been issued to date. 


These cover minimum build- 


In ‘the next 


Thirteen 
rubber. 


article, to be published in the 


issue of August 21, Dr. Henry D. Hubbard, 
Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, will discuss the Bureaw’s researches in 
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upon which rates may be based. 
have had enough experience with rail- 
road-rate making, undertaken without 
any 
sity of beginning now, when we can en- 
ter upon,,the books,,every element of 
cost, to- require the keeping of the ac- 
counts of these licensees in such a way 
that the Government may know at any 
moment just what amount the licensee 
has invested in the plant. That cannot 
be possible under any. other plan than 
the one proposed in this bill. 

The Federal Power Commission in its 
decision of July 26, 1922, in referring 
to the remarks made by members of the 
House, as quoted above, said: 

The members of the House from whose 
remarks in debate the above extracts 
are taken, were all members of the 
Special Water Power Committee which 
prepared and reported out the bill. The 
discussion shows that the members par- 
ticipating therein clearly believed that 
they were dealing with the beginning 
of a new industry, or at least new en- 
terprises, which were to have a public 
character and to be kept free from pri- 
vate exploitation. 


To thig’ there tiay¢*well be added the | 


further view that. the. Members of the 
House, whose remarks_are quoted above, 
had in mind a limitatfon upon those in- 
terested in setting up capital accounts, 
upon which the public would pay rates 
and upon which the Government would 
recapture the projects, 


Value Computed on Basis 
Of Cost of Construction 
They knew that there would be an at- 


tempt to pad ‘the value of these plants | 


unless there were limitations and _ re- 
strictions upon the authority so to do, 
and they, therefore, after debate of con- 
siderable extent, put’ into the Act the 
rule of law that this Commission must 
find, not ‘the fair Value, but the actual 
legitimate cost of construction. 


This was a Special Water Power Com- | 


mittee of Congress, which prepared and 
reported out the bill, and the courts have 
held that committee reports are the com- 
mittee’s interpretation of the meaning of 
the resol 
consideration. United States Sugar etc. 
v. De Ronde Co., 7, F. (2d) 981; In re 
Ellingsen, 300 F. 225. 

Where the same or like terms, the 
meaning of which in prior statute- had 
been ascertained by.” judicial interpreta- 
tions, are used in a~ subsequent statute, 
they are to be understood in the same 
sense unless the intent to use them in a 
different sense clearly appears. Cary v. 
Curtis, 3 How. 286, 239; Mason v. Fear- 
son, 9 How. 248. 258; Ward v. Chamber- 
lain, 2 Black 430, 442; The Abbottsford, 
98 U. S. 440, 444; Claflin v. Com. Ins. 
Co., 110 U. S. 81, 93; Marvel v. Merritt, 


116 U. S, 11; United States v. Mooney, 
116 U. S. 104; In -re Louisville Under- | 


writers, 134 U. S. 488; Fisk v. Henarie, 
142 U. S. 459; Logan v. United States, 
144 U. S. 268, 301; Lawder v. Stone, 187 
U. S. 281, 2938; Kepner v. United States, 
195 U. S, 100, 12%. 

The decisions referred to in this memo- 
randum were all prior to the date of the 
passage’ of the Act. 


Failure of Congress to amend after 


We | Company 


ution and are dntitled to careful | 


v. Baugh, 149 U. 
| 372.) 


The above case refers to the statute 


meaning of the words formerly con- 
strued. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly looked to the re- 
ports of committees for interpretation or 
to show the intent. Holy Trinity Church 
ly, United States, 148 U. S. 457, 464; 
Binns v. United States, 194, U. S. 486, 
|495; Northern Pacific v. Washington, 
222 U. S. 370, 380; McLean v. United 
States, 226, U. S. 374, 380; Lapine v. 
Williams, 232 U. S. 76, 89, 25 R. C. L. 
1038. 

Debates in Congress may be resorted 
to in order to ascertain the meaning of 
the language used or at least the pur- 
pose. (Roberts v. Southern Pacific Co., 
186 F. 934, 938.) 

The words used in a statute are to be 
read in the natural and ordinary sense 
in which they are used. (Miller v. Rob- 
ertson, 266 U. S. 243.) 

The general meaning of words may be 


|restricted to effectuate the manifest 
|purpose. (Cyrus v. State (Ind.) 145 
1U. S. 497.) 


|is not to be had to debates in legislative 
| bodies, to determine the construction of 
an Act, yet the courts do repeatedly re- 
|sort to that very source for enlighten- 
|ment. Wadsworth v. Boysen, 148 F. 
|771; Binns v. United States, 194 U. S. 
486; Roberts v. Pacific Co., 186 F. 938; 
Jennison v. Kirk, 98 U. S. 453; United 
States v. Wilson, 58 F. 768; Ex parte 


Farley, 40 F. 66; Simonds v. St. L., 192 | 


S. 368,;account the 


basis at all, to appreciate the neces- | itself under consideration and not to the | 


1 actual legitimate cost of 
| construction limited to the actual amount 
| of money paid therefor. 

This automatically dispenses with the 
| proposition that there can be included 
;in these capital accounts lump-sums or 
| precentage overheads for engineering, 


velopment, ete. 
| must not be included. 


| actual cost of tangible property, as an 
| overhead, supported by evidence that it 
| constitutes an actual cost of the con- 
| struction, may be included. Portions of 
| pay and actual expenses of general offi- 
| cers and clerks may likewise’ be in- 
| cluded when it is shown that the same 
|}are an actual cost of construction and 
| when it is shown. that such were neces- 
| sary and proper. 


| The inclusion of the items mentioned 


jin the foregoing paragraph should be | 


| governed by the facts in each case and 
|no general rule can be made to fit each 
| Separate project. These items will be 


considered and treated as each case is 
| presented. 


It is my opinion, and you are advised 


While the courts have said that resort | to find, the actual legitimate cost of con- | 


struction of each project, eliminating 
|therefrom all overheads mentioned, ex- 
| cept as defined in this memorandum, and 
to limit each item to the actual dollars 
and cents that entered into the actual 
legitimate .cost of construction of the 
| project. 
| (Signed) CHAS. A. RUSSELL, 
Solicitor. 





F. 353; United States Chemical Founda- | 


tion, 5 F. (2d) 191, 205. 

Where the mind labors to discover 
the design of a legislative act, it seizes 
|everything from which aid may be de- 
|rived. United States v. Fisher, 2 Cranch 
| 386.) 

Purpose of Congress 
|Must Be Carried Out 


It is held that if the purpose of Con- 
|gress is known, the purpose must_be 
leffectuated as near as it may be. (Mc- 
| Dougall vy, McKay, 237 U. S. 372.) And, 
|the court may resort to statements, of 
|the chairman of the Committee report- 
jing a bill in reply to questions on the 
|floor. (Binns v. United States, 194 U. 
|S. 486, 495.) 

In connection with the last-cited case, 
{it is to be remembered that Congress- 
|man John J. Esch was the chairman of 
|the Committee reporting the bill, and 
|that, in addition to the chairmanship, 
|Mr. Esch is a man long experienced in 
| public utility problems. 


| An appreciaiton of the circumstances | 


) under and in which the words are used 


|is usually conclusive and at times it is 
|essential to a right understanding of the 
|words used. (Alaska Pacific Fisheries 
|v. United States, 248, U. S. 78, 87.) Un- 
|less there is something in the statute to 
|indicate otherwise, common law words 
were used will be taken in the common 
law sense and technical words in a tech- 
nical sense. (McInerney v. United 
| States, 143 F, 729, 733.) 

| From a review of the decisions of the 
|Court, which must be followed, sup- 
| pastes by the arguments presented in 
| the 
\the bill, the reading of the act can lead 


ladvantage in this provision of net in-| construction by the court must be taken |to but one conclusion, and that is, that 


vestment is in rate making. 


seu be glad to go over them, It even ‘vides an absolute and determinable basis ceptable. 


It pro-‘that it is a true construction and ac-|here is specifie direction to the Federal | Benning, Ga. 
(Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Power Commission to insert in capital 


House at the time of the passage of 


Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Frank E. Davis, Q, M. C., re- 
}lieved from further duty at headquarters, 
First Corps Area, Boston, Mass. 

Maj. Percy J. Carroll, Med. Corps, to 
duty with the Organized Reserves of the 
Seventh Corps Area, 

Maj. Herbert J, Wild, E. C., from duty 
| with thé Organized Reserves of the Sixth 
Corps Area, Chicago, Il. 





Orleans, La., to Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Forrest J. French, Coast 
Art., from Fort H, G. Wright, N. 
Fort Monroe, Va, 

First Lieut. John H. Riepe, Cav., from 
Fort Bliss, Tex., to West Point, N. Y. 


Ga, 
Maj, Joseph Clinton Letts, 
}to duty at Brooklyn, N. Y, 


E. 


ington, D. C. 
Lieut. Col. Charles Edwin Lockhart, Inf 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 


to duty at Washington, D. C. 
to duty at Fort Benning, Ga. 


M. C, Res., to duty at Columbus, Ohio. 
Second Lieut. Charles Clay Cunningham 


orders of June 18 revoked. 
First Lieut. Gilbert Hayden, Air Corps 


Houston, Tex., to Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Capt. Paul 8S. Edwards, Signal Corps 





George G. Meade, Md. 
Second Lieut. Joseph F. Trent, Air Corps 
ifrom Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 


The. promotion of each of the following Preble, Me. 


\ 


supervision, management, financing, de- | 
Such items cannot and | 


However, under the rules any item of | 


Maj. Elroy 8S. J. Irvine, E. C., from New | 


. 


Second Lieut. Joseph B. Daugherty, Inf., 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to Fort Screven, 


C. Res., 


Lieut. Col. William Taylor Weede Under- | 
wood, Ord. Dept. Res., to duty at Wash- 


Maj. Barge Edward Leonard, M. I. Res., 
Capt. Edward Grover Ludtke, F. A. Res., | 


Second Lieut. Robert Lincoln Scott, Q. 


;Air Corps Res., to duty at Fort Riley, 
Kans. 
Lieut. Col. Frank Maloney, Inf. Res., 


Fort 
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A comparative study 
of the abso.ption spectrum in the visi- 


ble of p-phenylazophenol and some cf 
its derivatives. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio 
state university, 1922.) 11 p. Columbus, 


M. A. (Early English text society. Origi- 
979 


nal series, no. 175. 1928 (for 1927).) 272 
p. London, Pub. for the Early English 
text society by H. Milford, 1928. | 
29-10787 
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Poland (1918-....). Ministerstwo pracy 1! 


opieki spoleeznej. 10 years social policy 


in Poland. 1918-1928. 72 p. Warszawa, 
Ministry of labour and social: welfare, ° 


1928, 29-9956 


O., H. L. Hedrick, 1929. 29-15332 | pope, Alexander. An essay on criticism. 
Africa; journal of the International insti- 36 p. San Francisco, Printed for W. A. 
tute of African languages and cultures. Clark, jr., by J. H. Nash, 1928, 29-10811 
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pigment colors as used in printing inks; 
a system of calculated and weighed 
parts; being a discussion of the method | 
of calculating the proportions of the 
component parts of any modification of, 
the ten basic colors, and a tabulation of 
the results of such computations; to-, 
gether with a sé@ries of cards showing, five 
hundred variations of color produced. 
from these basics in combination with 
white and black, and the proportion of 
each color used—compiled from the cal+ 
culated results shown in the tables. Also 
suggestions for further applications not 


Oxford, 1928. 39-10818 | ee tee ne eres. 2 
ee ae — price elec-| gootiand. Board of health. The pollution 
ricity for our homes, by ... an open 5 : —. ; coi tt 
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Dickey, Ellen Rose. Economy in the kitchen. 


from the Ninth annual report of the’! 
Scottish board of health, 1927. 46 p. Edin- 
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port of Dominican economic commission. 
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French, Sidney James. ... The nature of 
gas-metal electrodes, by . . . and Louis 
Kahlenberg. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1928. From the Trans- 
actions of the American electrochemical 
society, volume liv, 1928.) p. 163-199, illus. 
N. Y., 1929. 29-15331 
Griffin, Frederick Charles. . “The dis- | 
posal of septic-tank effluent by dilution, 
irrigation and digestion.” (The Institu- 
tion of civil engineers. Selected engineer- 
ing papers, no. 65.) 13 p. London, The 
Institution, 1928, 29-10828 
Herrod, Harold. ... “The Camber widening, | 
Portsmouth harbour.” (The Institution 
of civil engineers. Selected engineering 
papers, no. 64.) 16 p. London, The Insti- 
tution, 1928, 29-10829 
Indiana. General assembly. Senate. Com- | 
mittee on agricultural survey. Committee 
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Vivian, Arthur Cecil. 


Ward, Arthur Walburgh. 


of the Wage board. Report to the Hon- 
ourable the minister of labour by the 
Wage board upon the work of the board 
for the three years ended 28th Febru- 
ary, 1929. 59 p. Pretoria, The Govern- 
ment printer, 1929 29-15320 
v. 1 (no. [1]-2); summer 1927- 
July, 1928. 1 v. in 2., illus. 
perimenter publishing company; inc., 1927- ° 
28 29-10853 
f cing in- 
dustries; a pre-vocational textbook by 
pre-vocational and vocational directors, 
instructors, and tradesmen, with preface 
by T. N. Carver. “Revised Edition.” 522 
p., illus. Peoria, Ill., The Manual arts 
press, 1929. 29-15582 
. . “A theory of 
earth-pressures.” (The Institution of civil 
engineers. Selected engineering papers 
-. . no. 58.) 11 p. London, The Insti- 
tution, 1928. 29-10834 . 
... “The recon- 
struction of the English bridge over the 
river Severn at Shrewsbury.” 
stitution of civil engineers. 


t C Selected en- 
gineering paper ... no. 66.) 


14 p., illus. 


report. 6 p. Indianapolis, 1929. London, The Institution, 1928. ,29-10827 
29-27089 “eater een a Cael ore 
Inglis, Ronald Alexander. ...‘“The propor-| slab.” (The Institution of civil engineers, 
tioning of railway-track components from Selected engineering papers no. 63.) 
an economic standpoint.” (The Institu- 10 p. London, The Institution, 1928 ; 
tion of civil engineers. Selected engineer- , ; q 29-10830 
ing papers ..,no. 60.) 25 p., illus. Lon- 
don, The Institution, 1928. 29-10832 
Irish Free State. Tariff Commission. ... Re- 


port and Supplementary report on applica- 
tion for a tariff on woollens and worsteds. 
(Report, no. 4.) 2 v. Dublin, Stationery 


office, 1929. 29-15322 | 
London. British industries fair. Catalogue | 
1929, 440 | 


p. Harrow, Printed at H. M. Stationery | 
office press, 1929. 29-10849 | 
Markwick, Alfred Herbert Dorlencourt. .. .| 
| “Protective paints.” (The Institution of 
civil engineers. Selected engineering pa- 
pers ...no. 59.) 31 p. London, The In- 
stitution, 1928. 29-10833 
Nicholson, John Hedley. . “Pile for- 
mulas.” (The Institution of civil engi- 
neers. Selected engineering papers ... no. | 
62.) 6p. London, The Institution, 1928. 
29-10831 

.-. “The construction of | 
| lock-foundations by the gravity method.” 
| (The Institution of civil engineers. Se- 


| Parker, Geoffrey. 


lected engineering papers ... no. 57.) 8 
p. London, The Institution, 1928. 
29-10835 


| Navy Orders 


| Comdr. Holloway H. Frost, det. command | 
|U. S. S. Toucey; to Army War College, | 
| Washington, D. C. ’ | 

Lieut. Justin H. Dickins, det. Naval Acad- 
emy about Sept. 3; to Ford Instrument Co. 
| Long Island City, N. Y. 

Lieut. James H. Foskett, VU. 
Canopus; to U. S, S. S-30. 

Lieut. Chauncey Moore, ors. April 30 cor- | 
rected to read “for duty,” at the Pennsyl- | 
|vania State College, State College, Pa. 
| Lieut. Philip G. Nichols, det. Subm. Base, | 
eg London, Conn., about Aug. 17; to Subm, 

iv. 2. | 

Lieut. (j. g.) Hiram P. Shaw, det. from | 
| all duty; to Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif., 
for treatment. 

Ens. Joseph A. d’Avi, det. Navy Rifle | 
Team, Wakefield, Mass., about Aug. 15; to 
| U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Ens. Alexander H. Hood, det. Navy Rifle 
| Team, Wakefield, Mass., about Aug. 15; to 
| U. S. S. Mipwaukee. 

| Ens. William E. Kaitner, 
| Omaha; to U. S. S. Farquhar. 
| Ens. Matthew Random, det. Navy Rifle 
|Team, Wakefield, Mass., about Aug. 15; to 
U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Comdr. William H. Short (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S, Chaumont; to U. S. S. Colorado. 

Comdr. Joseph C. Thompson (M. C.), det. 
| all duty; to home and placed on furlough. 
Lieut. Comdr. Paul M. Albright (M. C.). 
jors. July 11 further modified; to Naval 
| Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Alanson L. Bryan (M. C.), 
| det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about 
Sept. 10; to U. S. S. Chaumont. 

Lieut. Comdr. George P. Shields (M. C.) 
det. Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., about 
| Sept. 16; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) James L. Purcell (D. C.), 
det. 2nd Brigade, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua, 
about Aug. 19; to Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 
| Ch, Gun. William F. Schlesinger, 
U. S. S. Richmond; to continue treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., League Is., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch, Carp. William E, Fitzgerald, ors. July 
|24 modified; det. U. S. S. Mercy about Aug. 
6; to 4th Nav. Dist. on Aug. 6. 

Pay Clk. William D. Allen, to rejoin U. 
S. S. Utah. 
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det. U. S. S. 
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| officers is announced: Cav.—Philip W. 


Cor- 
busier, lieut, col. to col. F. A.—Charles 
Porterfield, jr., capt. to maj. Inf.—Allan 
| Rutherford, mai, to lieut. col.; Fred W. 





| Caswell, A. Y, Culton, first lieut. to capt.; 
| Douglas B. Smith, Robert E. Cullen, sec. 
lieut. to first lieut. 


| Mineral 


det. | 
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Statistics for Cities, Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1927—Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 15 cents, 
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Second Lieut. Thomas R. Horton, Air 
|Corps, from duty with the Air Corps, to 
|duty with the Inf., at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex, 
| Second Lieut. 
|from Fort Sam 
| Sill, Okla. 

First Lieut. George W. Read, Cav., Fort 
|D, A. Russell, Wyo., to Fitzsimons Gen- 
jeral Hospital, Denver, Colo., for observa- 
.|tion and treatment. 

| Second Lieut. Raleigh R. Hendrix, 
|Corps, ffom Fort Sam Houston, Tex 
Fort Worden, Wash. 

Capt. William H. Waugh, E. C., detailed 
to duty with the Organized Reserves of 
the Fifth Corps Area, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
addition to his other duties. 

’ Second Lieut. James F. Collins, 
Corps, to duty with the F. A. at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex, 

Maj. William Edgar Trego, Med. 
Res., to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Ralph R. Mace, F. A., to 


John F. 
Houston, 


Bird, Air Corps, 
Tex., to Fort 


Air 
to 


Corps 
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from detail in the Air Corps, Fort Sam | duty in the Philippine Department. 


First Lieut. Halstead C. Fowler, Coast 


_* ,|Art., assigned to duty with the F. A., from | 
from Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, to Fort 


Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort Sill, Okla. 


Maj. James R. Hudnall, Med, Corps, 
, |excepted from duty with troops. 
First Lieut. John H. Fonvielle, Coast 
Art., from 


Fort Hancock, N. J. to Fort 
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Bill Announced 


Commodity Rates Are Com- | 


pared With Revisions 
Provided in Measure 
Passed by House. 


[Continued from Page 9.) 
tee, 60 cents a pound; House, 65 cents a 
pound; 1922, 65 cents a pound. 

Cigar bands, printed in whole or in 
part in metal leaf, Finance Committee, 
65 cents a pound; House, 60 cents a 
pound; 1922, 60 cents a pound. 

Transparencies, printed lithographi- 
cally or otherwise (new), Finance Com- 
mittee, 40 per cent ad valorem; House, 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

Correspondence cards, writing, letter, 
note, drawing, handmade or machine 
handmade paper, Finance Committee, 3 
cents a pound and 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem; House, same; 1922, same. 

If the above are embossed, Finance 
Committee, 10 per cent ad valorem ad- 
ditional; House same; 1922, same. 

Writing, letter and note paper, with 
border gummed or perforated, Finance 
Committee, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
House, same. 

Hanging paper, not printed, litho- 
graphed, dyed or colored (new), Finance 
Committee, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Hanging paper, printed, lithographed, 
dyed or colored (new), Finance Commit- 
tee, 114 cents a pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Filtering paper, Finance Committee, 5 
cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem; House, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
1922, 5 cent a pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cover paper, plain, uncoated, and un- 
decorated, Finance Committee, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; House, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


SCHEDULE XV.—SUNDRIES. 


Asbestos articles not containing hy- 
draulic cement or synthetic resin, Fi- 
nance Committee, 25 per cent; House, 
30 per cent; 1922, 40 per cent. 

Imitation solid pearl] beads valued one- 
half cent per inch, Finance Committee, 
60 per cent; House, 2 cents per inch and 
20 per cent; 1922, 60 per cent. 

At one-half to 5 cents per inch, Fi- 
nance Committee, 20 per cent; House, 
2 cents per inch and 20 per cent; 1922, 
60 per cent. 

Iridescent imitation solid pearl beads, 
valued not more than 10 cents per inch, 
Finance Committee, 90 per cent; House, 
4 cents per inch and 40 per cent; 1922, 
60 per cent. 

Hat braids containing any part of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, Finance 
Committee, 90 per cent; House, 25 per 
cent; 1922, 20 per cent. 

Toothbrushes and _ toilet brushes, | 
nspf., Finance Committee, 1 cent each 
and 50 per cent; House, 50 per cent; 1922, 
45 per cent. 

Hair pencils, Finance Committee, 40 
per cent; House, 50 per cent; 1922, 45 
per cent. | 

Artificial cork stoppers, large, Finance 
Committee, 19 cents a pound; small, Fi- 
nance Committee, 1212 cents a pound. 

Cork venholder grips, Finance Com- 
mittee, $1.50 a pound; House, $2. 

Artificial cork disks and wafers, Fi- 
nance Committee, 10 cents a pound; 
House, 12% cents; 1922, 12% cents. 

Cork insulation, Finance Committee, 
214, cents per board foot; House, 
cents; 1922, 30 per cent. 

Cork fittings covers and lags, Finance 
Committee, 4 cents a pound; House 5 
cents; 1922, 30 ver cent. 

Dolls composed of lace and lace fabrics, 
Finance Committee, 70 per cent; House, 
90 per cent; 1922, 70 per cent. 

Dolls containing cellulose with mov-! 
able parts, Finance Committee, 70 per 
cent; House 1 cent each and 60 per cent; 
1922, 70 per cent. 

Dolls with cellulose without movable 
parts, Finance Committee, 70 per cent; 
House 1 cent each and 50 per cent; 1922, 
70 per cent. 

Parts of dolls containing cellulose, Fi- 
nance Committee, 70 per cent; House, 1} 
cent each and 50 per cent; 1922, 70 per 
cent. 

Artificial abrasives if containing 
vanadium, tungsten molybdenum, boron, 
tantalum, titanium, columbium, niobium, 
uranium and chromium, Finance Com- 
mittee, 60 per cent; House, 20 per cent; 
1922, 20 per cent. 

Matches imported other than in boxes 
of 100 matches, Finance Committee, 2 
3-4 cents per thousand; House 2 cents; 
1922, 3-4 cents. 

Match splints, Finance Committee, 1 
cent per thousand; House, nspf; 1922, 
nspf. 

Skillets for match boxes, Finance Com- 
mittee, 12 cents per thousand, House, 
nspf; 1922, nspf. 

Percussion caps, Finance Committee, 
30 per cent; House, 40 per cent; 1922, 
30 per cent. 

Natural grasses, 
bleached, Finance 
cent; House, 50 per cent; 
cent. 

Colored, dyed or chemically treated, 
Finance Committee, 50 per cent; House, 
75 per cent, 1922, 60 per cent. 

Dog, goat or kid skins, plates, mats, 
linings, strips, crosses thereof—not dyed, 
Finance Committee, 10 per cent; House, 
25 per cent; 1922, 10 per cent. 

Hats, fur, not more than $6 a dozen, 
Finance Committee, $1.25 per dozen; 
House, $1.50; 1922, $1.50 up to $4.50 
value. 

From $6 to $9 a dozen, Finance Com- 
mittee, $2.50; House, $3; 1922, $3 (from| 
$4.50 to $9). 

Pearls not set, Finance Committee, 10 
per cent; House, 20 per cent; 1922, 20 
per cent. 

Diamonds and other precious stones 
cut but not set, Finance Committee, 10 
per cent; House, 20 per cent; 1922, 20 
per cent. 

Handerchiefs, valued at not over 60 
tents a dozen, Finance Committee, 3 
cents ceach and 40 per cent; House 4 
rents each and 40 per cent; 1922, 90 per 
tent. 


Sole and leather belting, Finance Com- 


2% 


plants, ete., 
Committee, 
1922 


when 
25 per 
60 per 


r s 


& 
oF 


| per cent; 


Accounting 


Taxation 


General Counsel of Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue rules that taxpayer en- 
gaged in two businesses may not de- 


} 


ing profit gained in the other. (Bureau 
of Internal_ Revenue. General Counsel’s 
Memorandum.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Discontinuance by 
work under contract and agreement 
uvon amount of damages is sanctioned 
in opinion of Comptroller General. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Internal Revenue Bureau announces 
refund to executors of estate of Henry 
Dick, of Islip, N. Y. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Decisions Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Schedule of air mail line from Chi- 
cago to Bay City, Mich., changed, ac- 
cording to Post Office Department. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Radio 


Applications for licenses, modification 
of licenses, and construction of new 
stations announced by Federal Radio 
Commission. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company asks Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire 
two firms in West Virginia. 

Page 4. Col. 7 


Distribution 


Exporting and Importing 
Imports of beef increased 20.2 per 
cent in first six months of 1929 com- 
pared to corresponding period in 1928, 
Department of Agriculture states. 
Page 1, Col. 
Airplane exports in first half of 1929 
exceeded total for all of 1928, Depart- 
ment of Commerce anngunces. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Quality of milk imported from Can- 
ada has improved greatly under Fed- 
eral law regulating milk imports, De- 
partment of Agriculture says. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


5 


Highways 


Gaspe Highway, in Quebec, Canada, 
open for traffic, states American 
Consul at Campbellton. 


is 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Abandonment of branch line in Michi- 
gan by Detroit & Mackinac Railway 
favored by examiner in report submit- 
ted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad authorized 
to abandon part of branch line in West 
Virginia. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


mittee, 15 per cent; House 12% per cent; 
1922, 20 per cent. 

Leather welting, Finance Committee, 
15 per cent; House, 1214 per cent; 1922, 
20 per cent. 

Harness and saddlery leather, Finance 
Committee, 15 per cent; House, 1242 per 
cent; 1922, 20 per cent. 

Side upper leather, Finance Commit- 
tee, 1742 per cent; House 15 per cent; 
1922, 20 per cent. 

Leather used in manufacturing foot- 
balls, ete., Finance Committee, 15 per 
cent; House 20 per cent; 1922, 20 per 
cent. 

Leather not bovine, Finance Commit- 
tee, 1742 per cent; House, 25 per cent; 
1922, 20 per cent. 

Reptile skins, Finance Committee, 15 
per cent; House, 25 per cent; 1922, 20) 
per cent. | 

Vegetable-tanned goat and sheep skins, | 
Finance Committee, 10 per cent; House, | 
25 per cent; 1922, 20 per cent. 

Leather, embossed and decorated, Fi- 
nance Committee, 20 per cent; House, 30 
per cent; 1922, 20 per cent. 

Saddles, pigskins or imitation, Finance 
Committee, 50 per cent; House 35 per 
cent; 1922, 35 per cent. 

Bags, parchment, 30 per cent; House, 


'35 per cent; 1922, 30 per cent. 


Leather, Finance Committee, 40 per 
cent; House, 35 per cent; 1922, 30 per 
cent. 

Manicure, sewing sets, etc., Finance 
Committee, 55 per cent; House, 50 per 
cent; 1922, 45 per cent. 

Men’s’ gloves, Finance Committee, 
$5.50 a dozen pairs; House $6.50; 1922, 
$5. 

Gloves made from horsehides or cow- | 
hides, Finance Committee, 10 per cent; 
House, 25 per cent; 1922, 25 per cent. 

Fishing tackle, Finance Committee, 45 
per cent; House, 55 per cent to 65 per 
cent; 1922, 45 per cent. 

Paragraph 1536. 

Candles, Finance Committee, 20 per 
cent; House 35 per cent; 1922, 20 per 
cent, 


} 


Paragraph 1537. 
Chip roping, Finance Committee, 25 
Hlouse, 50 per cent; 1922, 25 
per cent. 
Paragraph 1541. 

Musical instruments and parts, chin 
rests for vioiins, Finance Committee, 40} 
per cent; House, 60 per cent; 1922, 40 
per cent. | 

Carillons, Finance Committee, 40 per | 
cent; House, 20 per cent; 1922, 40 per| 
cent, 

Paragraph 1542. 

Dictophones, Finance Committee, 30 | 
per cent; House, 30 per cent; 1922, 30 
per cent; Phonograph needles, Finance! 
Committee, 45 per cent; House, 8 cents! 
per 1,000 and 45 per cent; 1922, 45 per 
cent, 

Paragraph 1549. 
Pencils not specially provided for, Fi- 


Summary of Al 


duct loss sustained in one in determin- | 


Government of | 


cent; 1922, 45 cents and 25 per cent. 
45 
House, 
cent, nspf. 


nance Committee, 
nspf.; 1922, nspf. 


| including starch or flour, 


| 
Chicago & North Western Railway | Tariff 
Company requests authority to aban- | ; 
don its branch in Marquette County, | . Senate reconvened August 19, 
| Mich., Interstate Commerce Commis- | immediately adjourned until Aug. 
sion announces. | list of proposed changes in tariff 


announced. 


| 


99. 


bill 

Page 4, Col, 6 
Examiner recommends denial by In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission of ap- 
plication for Santa Fe connection by | 
| Turlock & Eastern Railway in Cali- ; 
| fornia. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Changes made by majority members 
of Senate Committee on Finance in 


Page 4, Col. 4 

Right to abandon line of Stanley, 

Merrill & Phillips Railway from Gil- 

man to Walroth in Wisconsin asked, 

Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces. 


| vision of House measure. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Trade Marks 


Registration denied “Sunrise Brand” 

Page 4, Col. 1 | mark for use on paints. Opinion by 

Construction of 48-mile railroad from| First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 

| Rankin to Sheffield, Tex., by Yates &' tents (Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. of 

West Texas Railway Company to serve! wichigan v. Sunrise Paints Products 
Yates oil field favored in report of ex- Company) 

ee to Interstate Commerce Com- ae Page 10, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
| grants authority to Statesboro North- 


ern Railway to extend maturity of 
bonds. 


Finance 


Banks and Banking 


Page 6, Col. 5 

Yreka Railroad asks authority to is- 

sue shares of stock to finance extension 
of line in California. 


creased loans for three-months period. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Labor bank opened by Venezuelan 

1 Government offers loans to artisans to 

| aid in purchasing houses, according to 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Changes in status of National Banks 
in week ended August 19 announced 
by Comptroller of Currency. 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Federal Reserve Board reports in- 
crease in time deposits and declines in 
loans and investments, and net demand 
deposits and borrowings. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 6, Col. 
Shipping 


American privately-owned steamer 
line is urged from. Pacific coast to’! 
Europe, by Mr. Jefferson Myers,- United 
States Shipping Board Commissioner. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Business Conditions 


Survey of capital requirements of 
grocery stores in Southern city shows 
half of stores capitalized at less than 
$15,000 failed in five-year period. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Phonograph factory established in 
Dublin, Ireland, early in 1929 is pros- 
nering, Department of Commerce is ad- 
dised. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Volume of business in Ninth Federal 
Reserve District increased in July, com- 
pared to July, 1928, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis states. | 
Page 6, Col. 1; 


Decisions Affecting Quality of milk imported from Can- 
Business ada has improved greatly under Fed- 
Degree of control of shareholders is eral law regulating milk imports, De- | 
held to be question in determining | partment of Agriculture says. 
whether a concern is to be taxed as ° Page 1, Col. 2 
trust or association. (Woodrow Lee|_ Rice crop of Cuba forecast as much 
Trust v. Commissioner of Internal Rev-' larger than last year, production per 
enue, Board of Tax Appeals.) acre being increased by use of seed 
Page 4, Col. 2, trom Louisiana. 
and Digest of 
Decisions on 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Page 3, Col. 1 

New beverage perfected from black- 

berries in Philippines, Department of 
Commerce is informed. 


Inder 
Court 


See 
Latest 
page 10. 

See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


Development of contract work in 
Paterson, N. J., silk industry has im-! Arundel Corporation, contractor for 
proved financial condition of opera-| Bethlehem Steel Corporation, given 
tives, Department of Labor says. |permission by War Department to 

Page 2, Col. dredge Patapsco River at Sparrows 

See Executive Management, Deci-| Point. 

sions Affecting Business. ‘ 


Special 
Federal 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Engineering 


9 


Page 3, Col. 5 





nance Committee, 45 cents per gross and | troprussides, ferrocyanides, ferricyanides | F 


25 per cent; House, 60 cents and 35 per) and cynates. 

on the free list. 
Bread, now on the free list if yeast 

is used as the leavening substance,. must 


Grindstones were placed 


Mechanical pencils, Finance Committee, 
cents per gross and 40 per cent; 
72 cents per dozen and 40 per 
as bread. 
Metallic mineral substances in a crude 
state, not specially provided for, and ad- 
mitted free, are described as sueh as 


Finance 


Paragraph 1554, 
Umbrellas, unembroidered, 


Conimittee, 40 per cent; House, 60 per| drosses, skimmings, residues, brass foun- 
cent; 1922, 40 per cent. 


| dry ash, and flue dust. 
Cane handles of synthetic resin, Fi- At present the free list includes live 
|game animals and birds, imported by 
Federal or State officials for stocking 
game preserves. This was changed to 
Articles placed on the free list include: | edmit also those killed in foreign coun- 
Nitric acid, 
Cream separators, valued at not more 
than $40, where the limit was previously 
$50. 


Burrstones manufactured or bound up| wholly or chiefly of esters if they are to 
into millstones, : continue duty free. 

Typewriters, 

Rough diomonds. 

Waste rope. 

Kieserite. 

Manganese ores and concentrates. 

Muzzle-loading shot 
parts, 

Kapok, seed and rubber seed. 

Nux vomica, gentian, sarsaparilla root, 
belladonna, digitalis, henbane, stramon- 
ium, ergot. 

Eucalyptus oil, olive oil, palm kernel, 
rapeseed, sunflower and sesame oils, 
rendered unfit for food or any but me- 
chanical purposes, tung oil. 

Nickel oxide. 

London purple. 

Patna rice cleaned for in manu- 
facturing canned foocs, instead of merely 
soups as at present. 

Fresh or frozen sea herring and smelts. 

Chickpeas, or garbanzos, cowpeas and 
sugar beet seed. 

Wood shingles. 

Crude or refined 
cake, 

Silica. 

Tar and wood pitch. 

Alloy chiefly of tin and not specially 
provided for, 

Truffles. 

Crude, unground witherite. 

Gobelin tapestries used as wall hang- 
ings. 

Fish brought into the United States | cepted 
for six 


75 per cent; House, 


and imported by them for noncommercial 
purposes. 


Gunpowder and sporting powder and 


baptismal fonts imported for religious 
purposes are taken off the free list if 
made of plaster of paris or papier mache. 
Fish frozen and with fins removed are 
placed on the free list list if the product 
and | of an American fishery, landed in a for- 
;eign country and not further advanced 
than beheaded, and eviscerated. 
Articles of manufacture of the United 
States, returned from abroad having been 
| exported, and not improved or advanced 
| abroad, may be brought in duty free re- 
gardless of the ownership of the article. 
Under the House bill, it was necessary 
for the importer to own the article. A 


guns, rifles 


ate jn regard to bags or coverings. 


use 


wholesome tea. 


nitrate, crude salt 


creased from $100 to $200. 


jto the free list. The 


|to $35 per square foot. 


from the paragraph 
months for breeding, or prize| free, works of art. 


Arrowroot in its natural state and not| te”, made prior to the year 1800, will be | Time deposits 


manufactured, now admitted free, was | @4mitted free instead of those “producec 


changed to read crude or manufactured, | ™0re than 100 years prior to the datesof 
|}importation as provided in the House 


bill and existing law. Violins. violoncel 


Cocoa or cacao shells, 


excluded from the free list, as were ni-| free list, 


s 


and | 


| House tariff bill compared with pro- | 


Federal Reserve System reports in- | 


tries by residents of the United States | 


similiar provision was made by the Sen- 


Crude artificial abrasive not spect: . 
provided for was placed on the ayeciny | ported for March 27, 1929, and nearly 
Impure tea, tea waste and tea sift- 
ings and sweepings, for manufacturing | for June of last year. 
purposes in bond, are admitted free, sub- | 
ject to laws regulating impure and un-| liabilities of all member banks as com- 


“Drawings and sketches” were added | 
| ; exemption on es 
stained glass intended for public insti- | Other securities 
tutions or churches was raised from $15 
Rugs and car- 
| pets made after the year 1700 were ex- 
admitting | pue 
x Collections of art. 
| competition, were taken off the free list.|of an ornamental or educational charac- 


; dab 
, ’ . | los, violas and double basses made in 
Coffee imported into Porto Rico was|1800 or previously were added to the 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion. 


of each volume. 





| News Contained in Today’s 


t 
| 


| 
' 
| 


{ 

| Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Continuation of full text of opinion 
! of Solicitor of Federal Power Com- 
| mission holding that calculation of cost | 
| of constructing power projects must | 
| be limited to actual,.expense..of con- 
struction. 


Page 10, Col, 2, naturalization. 
nee, 35> 2) rcipachn ete) 


Virginia-Carolina Power Company | 
jasks Federal Power Commission for | 
license to build power plant on Roanoke | 
River. | 


Page 4, Col. 5. of Congress. 


| 
| 


| 


Purchasing 


Government Supplies 


Government agency held to have 
right to discontinue work under con- 
tract, ruling by Comptroller of Cur- 


rency. 
} 


! 
Page 6, Col. 2! 


Prices and Rates of Raw 
Materials and Supplies 


Wholesale prices showed upward | 
trend in July, states Deparement of 
Labor. 


| 


t 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Purchasing Practices 


Contract system said to have im-| 
proved income of operatives in silk 
mills at Paterson, N. J., Labor Depart- | 
ment statement. 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Automotive industry in Denmark is 
controlled by American interests, ac- | 
cording to Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Sale of recordings of theme songs | 
of photoplays encouraged in Brazil by 
showings of talking films, according to 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Demand for speed in construction in 
foreign nations increases exports of | 
American building machinery. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


{ 
Farm Board offers loans to coopera- 


Page 2, Col. 2} 





it 


1% 


tive associations on cotton, bringing | the War Department. 


advances available up to 90 per cent} 
of value of crop. 
Page 1, Col. 1|t 
Extension workers organized 942 co- | 
operative associations in 1928, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture reports. 


Page 2, Col. 1) for 
Edgar Markham appointed to be | Bureau of Department of Labor. 


press agent of the Federal Farm Board. | 
Page 12, Col. 7} 


Retailing 
Survey of capital requirements o 
grocery stores in Southern city shows 
half of stores capitalized at less than 


$15,000 failed in five-year period. | 


1s 


|—an article by Hugh G. Boutell, Chief 
of Information 
| Standards. 


at the Executive Offices. 


duce high infant mortality rate of coun- 


Department permitted to wear civilian 


United 
nounces. 


completed at Naval Aircraft Factory at 
| Philadelphia. 


nautics 
eastern naval aviation activities. 


influence on legal theory according to 
f the Children’s Bureau. 


Service and 


Personnel 


Citizenship 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for Third 
Cireuit holds residence abroad bars 
(U. S. v. Stephen I. 


Page 10, Col. 4 


Education 
New books received by the Library 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Government books and publications. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Foreign Relations 
New equipment to increase safety on 
hips will be required under provisions 


| of treaty adopted recently, according to 
| Department of State. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Senator Edge is appointed Ambassa- 


| dor to France and appointment is ap- 
| proved by French government. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


General 
Forest Service declared to have func- 
ioned with record efficiency this year 


in control of forest fires. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Publications of Bureau of Standards 


Bureau of 
Page 11 
Daily engagements of the President 


Section, 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Congress hour by hour. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Health 
Organization formed in Japan to re- 


ry, Children’s Bureau states. 
Page 

National Defense 
Military personnel in Panama Canal 


9 


ay 


Col. 5 


rules 
War 


under 
States, 


lothing obtaining in 
Department an- 
Page 3, Col. 7 


New type of high-speed fighting plane 





a Page 1, Col. 6 
Chief of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
leaves on inspection tour of 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley to 
retire from Navy September 30. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of 


Page 11, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
he Navy Department. . 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 
Practically all States have provided 
juvenile courts, states Children’s 


: Page 2, Col. 4 
Social problems are exerting greater 


Page-12, Col. 7 
Territories 
Death rate for Hawaii decreases in 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 1928, states Department of Commerce. 


Trade Practices 
Calendar of trial examiners’ hearings 
for August 20 and 22 announced by! 

Federal Trade Commission. 
Page 10, Col. 5. 


Federal Reserve System 


Shows Increased Loans | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


now be light raised and commonly known | banks in other reserve cities increased | looms. 


$56,000,000 between March 27 and June 
29 and 
while their investments declined $122,- 
000,000 during the quarter and $258,000,- 
000 during the year. At country banks 
loans on June 29 were $94,000,000 higher 
than on March 27 and $339,000,000 above 


‘ 
a year ago. Investments of country 


banks show a decline of $117,000,000 for 


the quarter and $142,000,000 for the year. | 


Figures of Banks Given. 
Net demand deposits of all member 
banks on June 29,were $18,977,000,000, 


other explosives must not be composed | °F about $144,000,000 above the March | 


| 27 total, but $213,000,000 less than a 
|} year ago. Member banks in New York 


Altars, pulpits, communion tables, | City, reported an increase of $271,000,-| 


000 in net demand deposits for the quar- 
ter ending June, 1929, while member 
banks in Chicago reported a decline of 
$13,000,000, other reserve city banks 


| $19,000,000 and country banks $96,000,- | 


|000. For the year ending June, 1929, 
|member banks in New York City re- 


ported an increase of $155,000,000 in net 


|demand deposits, member banks. in Chi- 
cago a decline of $47,000,000, other re- 
serve city banks a decline of $203,000,- 
| 000, and country banks a decline 
| $18,000,000, 


| 


of 


| $45,000,000 during the quarter and de- 
| clined $11,000,000 during the year. 

| Capital and surplus of member banks 
| was $186,000,000 above the total re- 


| $600,000,000 above the total reported 


Changes in the principal resources and 


| pared with March 27, 1929, and June 30, 


The maximum value of goods bought | 1928, were as follows: 
abroad by residents of the United States | 
“for personal or household use, as sou-|crease since March 27, 1929, column B; 
|venirs or curios,” but not bought on|since June 30, 1928, column C; in millions 
| commission or intended for sale, was in- 


Column A, June 30, 1929; increase or de- 


{of dollars: 


A B Cc 
Loans (including 
drafts) 


United States securities 


over- 

714 
*299 
*97 


’ 


25,65 
| 4,158 
| 5,89 


Total loans and in- 


* 
vestinents 


9 
o 


18 

from banks in 
United States .. 

| Net demand deposits 


144 
144 
*4 
U. S. deposits *63 
|Due to banks in Un 
| States* 
| Bills payable and redis- 
counts ee 
Acceptances outstanding *49 
Capital and surplus ... 5,297 186 
*Decrease. {Except Federal reserve banks 


I ited 

22 
« 45 
| 


j 


4 


$131,000,000 during the year, | 


1,356 
*70 
*636 


650 


*12 
+943 | equally 


*114| again collects a force of workers and | creases took place during the year period 
91/| sets his looms in motion. 
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Vital Statistics 
Death rate for Hawaii decreases in 


1928, states Department of Commerce. 
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\Income of Workers 


In Silk Plants Rises 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
This percentage rose to 75 per 
cent in 1928. 

While the industry in Paterson has 
| been undergoing such sharp changes in 
|shop set-up it is important to know how 
|earnings and value of products have re- 
acted. Census figures are again quoted 


lin the Paterson silk industry as a whole. 


Supplementary wage data are avail- 


|as reported in the Industrial Bulletin is- 
|sued by the New Jersey Department of 
Labor. 
shows average weekly earnings, for all 
classes of silk’ workers, of $26.74. This 
average is based on returns for 47 mills 
employing 6,788 wage earners. 

Judging from the wage returns, the 
employed silk worker is in a better posi- 
tion financially than in earlier years, 
But the volume of employment is re- 
ported to be less. Also, the data do not 
cover turnover, or working hours, or the 
range of earnings that went into the 
making of the figure showing average 
earnings. 


| 





ltry lies a history of failures and re- 
|movals of large independent producers, 
|In their wake they have left unem- 
| ployed workers, vacant floor space, and 
;often machinery. Such shutdowns 


which all industries are subject. Simi- 
larly, labor is displaced by increased me- 
chanical productivity and by changes in 
the number of looms assigned to the in- 
| dividual weaver. Style changes, such as 
the breakdown of the silk ribbon market 
in the United States, have .also reduced 
employment opportunities in Paterson. 


Conditions in Independent Mills. 

The trade still has a margin of suc- 
cessfully operating independent pro- 
ducers to whom it would seem that 
labor might look as a stabilizing influ- 
ence. These producers, however, have 
shown no evidence of any interest in an 
intensive program to regularize em- 
ployment. Full 24-hour operation may 
be followed by a complete shutdown, as 
}in' a certain shop which takes only ex- 
tremely large orders, guaranteeing quick 
delivery. When this mill is running, two 
12-hour shifts are maintained. Orders 
are pushed through in record time and 
the shop is then closed until something 
lucrative offers, when the owner 





Moreover, changes are continuous. 


*172 | . . > 
172 | Plant A, for instance, removes its throw- | neous. 


e on the plea that operation i 1 
596|in Paterson, whereupon Plant B moves | shown for textile products, chemicais and 
materials, 


ling mill to Pennsylvania or New York 
s too costly 


into the space thus vacated, 


|realization of human 


| problem of family life. 
| judicial technique is developing, in which 


to bring out these phases of development | 
able for the whole State of New Jersey | 


The figure for March 15, 1929, | 


Back of the development in the indus- | 


are | 
Bills payable and rediscounts increased | final and necessitate readjustments to | 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly InJexes. 
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Social Problems 


Effect Changes 


In Legal Theory 


Human Interests Are Found 


To Be Exerting Greater 
Influence on Opera- 
tion of Courts. 


Legal theory is undergoing a new de- 
velopment which might be termed “social 
jurisprudence” because of its attention 
to sociological factors, it was stated in 
the introduction to the bulletin, “The 


Child, the Family, and the Court,” just 
issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 

The first part of the bulletin has been 
completed and work on the second part 
is under way, it was stated in the letter 
of transmittal to the Secretary of Labor, 
by the Chief of the Bureau, Grace 
Abbott. She pointed out that the study 
concerned itself with the operation of 
the law where it impinged upon prob- 
lems in which society is vitally inter- 
ested. 


Other Developments Outlined. 


Other developments in the administra- 
tion of justice to meet changed social 
conditions were outlined in the intro- 
ductory statement, which follows in full 
text: 

A deep and general interest has de- 
veloped during recent years in the opera- 
tion of law where it impinges upon the 
problems of family life. Court systems 
and processes have been studied and seri- 
ously criticized in relation to the treat- 
ment of such questions as the delin- 
quency and dependency of children, of- 
fenses against children, desertion and 
nonsupport, divorce, annulment of mar- 
riage, the establishment of paternity, 
and adoption and custody. In the con- 
sideration of problems such as these all 
society is vitally interested. What is 
the function of law in their treatment? 
How is it endeavoring to perform its 
function? What steps shall be taken to 
remedy such deficiencies as exist? 


Human Interests Considered. 


A number of elements unite to make 

these questions of peculiar importance in 
the United States at the present time: 
(1) Legal theory is entering a new stage 
of development, the era of “sociological,” 
or “social,” jurisprudence, in which it 
, will consider more than ever before the 
interests. (2) 
There is a growing pressure from the 
cities for organization of justice and im- 
provement of legal procedure to meet the 
exigencies of urban development. 

(3) The jurisdictions of the courts 
overlap, and different judges pass upon 
different angles of what is really one 
(4) A new 


the courts rely in large part upon such 


| nonlegal sciences as medicine and psy- @ 


shology. (5) The last quarter century 
| has witnessed the establishment of a 
number of special and in many respects 
novel tribunals, including particularly 
juvenile courts and courts of domestic 
relations. 


Edgar Markham Appointed 
| Press Agent of Farm Board 


Edgar Markham, Washington corre- 
| spondent for the St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
| Dispatch for the past 12 years, has 
| been appointed assistant to the chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board in 
| charge of press relations, the Board an- 
| nounced August 19. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

A part of his work will be to serve 
as a contact man between the Washing- 
ton correspondents and the Board. Mr. 
Markham will be continually at the serv- 
ice of the correspondents for interviews 
with any member of the Board, for ma- 
terial for special stories as desired by 
the correspondents concerning the work 
of the Board, or for sectional informa- 
tion concerning any agricultural product 
| or cooperative association anywhere in 
so far as they relate to the work of the 
Board. He will be officially on the job 
beginning Wednesday morning, August 


21, in the offices of the Federal Farm 
Board. 


| 


| Wholesale Prices in July 
Showed Upward Trend 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

ing considerably. Butter, cheese, and 
milk showed a decrease in average price. 
The net gain in the group as a whole 
was slightly less than 4 per cent. 


Hides and skins and leather continued 
their upward movement, resulting in a 
net increase of over 1 per cent for the 
| hides and leather products group. Boots 
‘and shoes and other leather products 
showed very little or no change. 

he greatest increase for-any group of 
,commodities took place in cattle feed, 
with an advance of 13 per cent in July 
over June. 

Textile products and fuel and lighting 
materials recorded the greatest decreases 
among the groups as a whole. Minor 
changes took place in metals and metal 
| products and building materials, with no 
change shown for the group of chemicals 
and drugs. 

Raw materials, semimanufactured ar- 
ticles and finished products all averaged 
higher than in June, as did also nonagri- 
| culturél commodities, taken as a whole, 

Of the 550 commodities or price se- 
ries for which comparable information 
| for June and July was collected, increases 
were shown in 130 instances and de- 
creases in 118 instances. In 302 instances 
|no change in price was reported. 
Comparing prices in July with those 
lof a year ago, as measured by changes 
in the index numbers, it is seen that 
metals and metal products were consid- 
erably higher while building materials 
were somewhat higher. Smalier in- 


| 


| 


| 





|in farm prodnets, foods, house-fur™ushing 
| goods, and articles classed as miscella- 
Hides and leather products de- 
creased over 12 ner cent from July, 1928, 
to July, 1929, with smaller decreases 


drugs, and fuel and lighting 





